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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


The Reverend Jeremiah C. Lehane, 
C. M., who was born and raised in 
Ireland, is a fitting reviewer for the 
Irish classic Twenty Years A-Grow- 
ing (page 7), with which we inaug- 
urate our new feature ‘‘Books That 
Will Not Die.’’ Father Lehane is 


_ now assistant professor of English 


and Anglo-Irish literature at DePaul 
University, Chicago, and is also di- 
rector of the Universitys’ Irish Li- 
brary. He conducts the book column 
for The Vincentian magazine, and 
also reviews for The New World and 
The Chicago Tribune. In this issue of 
BOT, Father Lehane also reviews 
Days with Bernard Shaw (page 18). 


Clem Lane, city editor of The Chi- 
cago Daily News, gives an enthusias- 
tic recommendation to Peter Mich- 
aels’ This Perverse Generation (page 
21). 


Maj. Gen. E. F. Harding (To Hell 
and Back, page 20) was Commander 
of the 32nd Infantry Division in 
World War II. He was formerly 
head of the Army Historical Divi- 
sion, Joint Chiefs of Staff Historical 
Committee; professor of English at 
West Point; Commander of the 
Antilles Department, and editor of 
The Infantry Journal. He is the 
author of Infantry in Battle, as well 
as book reviews, articles and poetry. 


Sister Mary Teresa Francis, 
B.V.M., (Crisis in Education, page 
14) holds the degree of Ph.D. from 
The Catholic University of America 
and is chairman of the B.V.M. Board 
of Education. Sister was formerly 
dean at Clarke College, Dubuque, 
Towa. 


Paul Phelan, of the New York 
Sun, has prepared a second anthology 
of humor by Catholic authors. The 
first, With a Merry Heart, met with 
such suceess that A Time to Laugh 
will appear in August or September. 
In this issue of BOT (page 17) he 
recommends Baseball’s Greatest 
Teams to all ‘‘dyed-in-the-horsehide 
baseball fans.’’ 


Dr. John A. O’Brien, head of the 
Department of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion at the University of Notre 
Dame and a frequent reviewer for 
BOT (Cana Is Forever, page 21, and 
Catholic Family Bible, page 23), 
honored The Thomas More Associa- 
tion by appearing as a guest speaker 
at our 10th anniversary celebration 
held recently. 











For June Reading 


SHE WHO LIVED HER NAME 


Marie Rene-Bazin 

The story of Mary of Providence, foundress 
of the Helpers of the Holy Souls, written by 
the daughter of the great French writer, Rene- 
Bazin. $3.00 


ABBOT MARMION 


An Irish Tribute 
Edited by the Monks of Glenstal 
Thirteen brilliant articles on the great Dom 
Columba Marmion. This symposium was con- 
ducted by distinguished members of the reli- 
gious orders and secular clergy in Ireland. 


$2.75 


OUR LADY IN OUR LIFE 
M. V. Bernadot, O.P. 
Trans. by Mary Ryan 
The thrilling implications of Mary's spiritual 
motherhood, discussed by the eminent author 
of From Holy Communion to the Blessed Trin- 
ity. June Selection of Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates. $2.75 


TWO IN ONE FLESH 
E. Messenger, Ph.D. 
A comprehensive study of the origin, pur- 
pose, history and practice of sex and mar- 
riage. This is a new, startling and important 
work, showing that sex is good, holy and of 
Divine origin. There are three volumes: 
I. Introduction to Sex and Marriage $2.00 
II. Mystery of Sex and Marriage........ $3.50 
Ill. The Practice of Sex and Marriage $2.00 
3 volumes $7.50 


THE INTERIOR LIFE 
Simplified and Reduced to its 
Fundamental Principles 
Edited by Rev. Joseph Tissot 
Three great ideas sum up this work: what 
is the end of every supernatural life? what is 
the way? and what are the means? the end 
towards which it must tend; the way it has to 
go; the means it should use. Long recognized 
as a classic of Ignatian asceticism. $3.00 


TWO WAYS OF LIFE 
F. Sherwood Taylor 
Dr. Taylor, a recent convert and famous 
British scientist, surveys Christianity and ma- 
terialism and examines the value of the two 
philosophies. His conclusion: materialism is 
invalid as a philosophy and useless as a 
guide. $2.00 


THE PRIEST AT HIS 
PRIE-DIEU 
Robert Nash, S.J. 


Fifty-two provocative meditations treating of 
the ideals, privileges, obligations, difficulties 
and remedies which the Priest's vocation im- 
plies. Each meditation is meant to supply 
thoughts and principles to help the priest dur- 
ing his morning hour or half-hour at his 
prie-dieu. $3.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 





Ouch! 


Dear Sir: 

In the July-August, 1948 issue of 
Books On Trial, on page 51 thereof, 
appears a review of Graham Greene’s 
novel The Heart of the Matter and 
your headline reads, ‘‘ Catholic Novel 
— In the True Sense.’’ 

Because of this review, I have just 
finished reading the novel in its en- 
tirety, altho I desired to lay it aside. 

If this is a Catholic novel in the 
true sense, then our standards as 
Catholics must be quite low. 

Your review reads, ‘‘That last 
magnificent ery, as he (Scobie) 
fought his way through the envelop- 
ing fogs of a suicidal death — ‘My 
God, I love you’ — is one of the 
most sublime moments of fiction.’’ 

Now in the copy I have read that 
ery is printed this way, ‘‘Dear God, 
I love —’’ and it is an unfinished 
sentence. I think it could have been 
‘*Dear God, I love 
Helen.’’ Helen was his tawdry mis- 
tress all through the novel. Or he 
might have wanted to say, ‘‘Dear 
God, I love to commit adultery.’’ He 
had been doing it all through the 
novel. But it was not written as re- 
ported in your review. 

When I was a growing girl and 
still in school, our family had a 
beautiful custom of reading novels 
aloud after we had all finished our 
school work and before we said our 
prayers. How do you think we would 
have felt if we had begun to read 
this storv aloud? I am sure we would 
not have gone very far before it 
would have found its rightful place 
in the trash can... 


Maybe a good test of the morality 
of a story could be put down this 
way, ‘‘If you can read this aloud to 
your Mother or your children, with- 
out a feeling of shame or apology, 
then go ahead.’’ 

I firmly believe that right is right 
and wrong is wrong. I firmly believe 
and know that your review is wrong. 
The proof is this: I, a Catholic all 
my life, have read this book and I 
am not any better and for shame, I 
may be tainted and my soul may be 
stained from this reading. It is a 
putrid story of an old reprobate who 
is sprawled over a couple of hundred 
printed pages for the apparent pur- 





A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR — 


pose of showing us Catholics that the 
wages of sin is death (physical and 
spiritual). Well, if this is a Catholic 
novel in the true sense, away with 
them for onee and for all. But it és 
not a Catholic novel in the true sense, 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the danger of a review of this book as 
appeared in your good little maga. 
zine to which we Catholies look for 
guidance in the books we read. The 
growing girls and boys are to be 
remembered. I remember them every- 
time I appear in Juvenile Court and 
sit down to talk with them. These 
filthy sentences dispersed through. 
out this story are some of the be- 
ginnings for these young minds who 
think they are modern in reading 
about ‘‘characters as they can be, 
not as they should be’’ (that is a 
quotation from your review). 

I desire to have this letter pub- 
lished in your magazine as I am de- 
termined to inform people of the 
truth for, after all, I did read the 
story to the very end. And that is 
more than some folks do. 

—Kathryn O. J. Butler 
Counselor-at-Law 


Seeing Greene— 


Dear Editor: 


I think that the popularity of 
books like The Heart of the Matter 
has an unhappy significance. IT by- 
pass its moral and religious implica- 
tions and look to something in a 
way more fundamental. 

The book is boring in the same 
fashion that a cocktail party is bor- 
ing. Every reader, like every guest, 
imagines that he must be having a 
good time because the affair was 90 
carefully arranged, so diligently and 
generously prepared, so unarguably 
correct by modern canons for the 
sophisticated. The discomfort . of 
the hot, smoke-filled room of the 
cocktail party has counterpart in the 
reader’s experience of the minuscule 
probing of a tortured soul. The after 
effects of the two are similar. 


I say that both things are prod 
uets of an unhealthy society, and | 
conjecture that some participants i 
each are pathological. 

Consider Sigrid Undset’s magnifi- 
cent Kristin Lavransdatter (to my 

(Continued on page 8) 
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For Today’s Readers-- 


SIX PROMINENT CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
SPEAK ON SUBJECTS WHICH WILL BE 
OF INTEREST TO CATHOLIC READERS 


What are the topics of greatest 
importance to Catholies today ? What 


‘are the topics of greatest interest to 


leading Catholic writers today? Ans- 
wers ranging from the philosophy of 
Aquinas and Augustine to the action 
of the Christophers were given re- 
cently by leading Catholic writers, 
editors and thinkers, during the 10th 
anniversary celebration of The 
Thomas More Association at Chicago. 
Among the speakers were Anton 
Pegis, Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, 8.J., 
Katherine Burton, Gretta Palmer, 
Rev. James Keller, M.M., and Rev. 
John A. O’Brien. 


GRETTA PALMER 


Gretta Palmer, co-author with Fa- 
ther George, of God’s Underground, 
interpreted the Catholic trend in best- 
selling books. 


‘“‘The big time best-seller lists are 
being led by Catholic books which 
ean be divided roughly into two 
classes. There is the class represented 
by The Seven Storey Mountain, The 
Heart of the Matter and Peace of 
Soul. The other group contains You 
Can Change the World and The 
Greatest Story Ever Told.’’ 

The second group, Mrs. Palmer 
said, was inspirational in nature and 
would have appeal at any time. ‘‘But 
the other books,’’ she declared, ‘‘are 
really startling. Their message is un- 
compromisingly Catholic.’’ They 
maintain without qualification that 
the super-natural is required if we 
are to right the mess we are in. 


Catholics must help non-Catholies 
follow up the hint which has been 
given to them by the best-selling 
status of these uncompromisingly 
Catholic books. Mrs. Palmer believes 
that men are ready for Catholicism, 
that modern man is better than his 
philosophy. 

‘This generation is better spirit- 
ually than were the 20’s,’’ she main- 
tained. ‘‘Then, youth was reacting 
against the phony idealism with 
which the First World War had been 
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sold. Returned soldiers found that it 


had not been a war to end all wars, - 


and that the world was not safe for 
democracy. Idealism lost its tradi- 
tional appeal. Young’ people became 
worse than hedonistic.’’ 

Older men in the 20’s, she ex- 
plained, were addicted to Success, 
but soon found that Suecess was not 
the purpose for which man was put 
on the earth. With the depression, the 
idea of Success was abandoned, and 
social consciousness was born. Men 
convinced themselves that their lives 
should be used to change the govern- 
ment, divide the wealth, ete. This was 
still materialistic and hedonistic, but 
on a broader basis. But even this was 
no good. 


‘‘Today’s idealism is directed to- 
ward world-government,’’ Mrs. Pal- 
mer continued. ‘‘This is the red her- 
ring of the 30’s internationalized. We 
babble that if the rest of the world 
were as happy as America, they 
would be happier than they are now, 
and somehow we would be happier, 
too.’’ 

Millions of people, said Mrs. 
Palmer, have looked in the wrong 
places for the answer. Some are be- 


ginning to realize that they need an — 


absolute beyond the material. Others 
are turning to an absolute called 
Communism, which is the end of the 
road for materialists. 

Mrs. Palmer. revealed that when 
her co-author, Father George, visited 
Russia, he discovered that the dia- 
bolical absolute, Communism, is re- 
sisted as strongly today as it was in 
1919. More than one-third of Russia 
still believes in the divinity of 
Christ. ‘‘ And this is in spite of years 
of Communist organized persecu- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Palmer pointed out. ‘‘I 
believe that everything Father George 
said about the Russians must be true 
about any large group of Christians. 
Tt is a very hopeful sign. 

‘‘We in America must use our reli- 
gious freedom; we must learn that 
Protestants may be anxious to talk 
to us about our religion. I think I can 








AnTON Percis, Rev. HaAroip C4 
GARDINER, S.J., KATHERINE BURTON, 
GRETTA PALMER, REV. JAMES KELLER, 
M.M.; and Rev. Jonn A. O’Brien — 
presented in this article are sum- 
maries of talks given by these prom- 
} inent Catholic writers at The Thomas. 
More Association’s 10th anniversay 
celebration. 











authoritatively say that Protestants 
believe that religion is a very private 
affair and will never bring the subject 
up. We must let them see that we 
are delighted to talk about it.”’ 


ANTON PEGIS 


Anton Pegis, president of the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
Toronto, explained his particular 
criterion in assembling, from the 
mass of material at his disposal, the 
relatively few selections which make 
up his most recent work, The Wisdom 
of Catholicism. 

‘‘Among Christian writers,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the mission of great books has 
gravitated around certain problems 
which are basic to Christianity. The 
writers have always asked, ‘What is 
man?’ And they have asked this 
question in the language of the 
Psalmist, ‘What is man that thon 
art mindful of him?’ ’”’ 

The answers of Augustine and 
Aquinas have been thought to con- 
flict. But rather than being contra- 
dictory, the answers are complemen- 
tary, Dr. Pegis explained. * 

Augustine answers, ‘‘Man is a 
mind who remembers God.’’ Based 
on Aristotle, the Thomistic answer 
is, ‘‘Man is a composite of soul and 
body with the soul prime.’’ 

Dr. Pegis organized The Wisdom 
of Catholicism around the central 
thesis that these two answers are 
harmonious. 

‘*St. Augustine’s answer is at first 
surprising,’’ he noted. ‘‘ We can point 
out two facts which would immediate- 
ly put some reservation on it. In the 
first place, man is not mind alone; 
he has a body. Secondly, man does 
not always remember God.’’ 

Dr. Pegis said that the agreement 
of Aquinas with this apparently er- 
roneous statement of Augustine’s can 
be proved by exegesis of Thomistic 
texts, but that this is a problem for 
students. He explained the agree- 
ment by showing that Aquinas was so 
placed historically that he had to try 
to reconcile Aristotle and Augustine. 
Aquinas saw two partial pictures and 
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brought them together to form a com- 
plete picture of man, 

**In the first part of the Swmma,’’ 
Dr. Pegis explained, ‘‘Aquinas is 
Aristotelian. There, man is a com- 
posite of soul and body, with the 
soul the form of the body. Aquinas 
is considering the question, ‘What 1s 
man?’ In the second part of the 
Summa, the discussion is practical 
and moral. There, Aquinas is con- 
cerned with the unity of man from 
the point of view of his government 
of himself. Aquinas, in this part, con- 
siders the question, ‘What is man 
for?’ 

‘““The answer to the first question 
bears directly upon the answer to the 
second question, because the first 
principle of the government of man 
by himself is the end which he in- 
tends to reach. This end is determ- 
ined by the nature of man, by the 
answer to the first question, ‘What 
is man?’ ”’ 

Aquinas remains Aristotelian in 
his definition of man, but the same 
Aquinas incorporates the Augustin- 
ian point of view. This, according to 
Dr. Pegis, seems like magic. The 
great innovator Aquinas, in this feat, 
is giving a new existence to funda- 
mentally traditional ideas in the 
light of advanced philosophical 
thought of the 13th century. 

What Augustine and Aquinas alike 

mean is simply that unless he re- 
members God, man is not a man, 
though he be in possession of soul 
and body — the only constituents of 
the Aristotelian man. 
_ **Man eannot successfully. achieve 
himself — cannot decide what he 
as a man is for — unless he relates 
his being a man to the remembrance 
of God,’’ Dr. Pegis said. 

According to him, Aquinas does 
not have the psychology of memory 
which Augustine has, but he has 
something like it. In his own way, 
he says the same thing: that the 
human reason is never without at 
least the confused memory of the 
existence of God. It gets this idea 
from the ordered reality of the world 
around it. The order may not be per- 
feet, nor its reason known, but it is 
a confused awareness of the Orderer. 

*‘In the order of finality,’’ Dr. 
Pegis concluded, ‘‘man should be a 
mind who remembers God. In the 
order of finality, man should be for 
the soul. Here Augustine and 
Aquinas are united, and their unity 
marks a decisive moment in the unity 
of Christian thought today. Here 
and now, to be a man—from the point 
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of view of the government of man’s 
life — is to govern oneself. And the 
memory of God is present as a gov- 
erning presence. Man without God 
is literally not man. This union 
makes man properly man. If man 
forgets God, he forgets himself. This 
is, to me, the most striking thing 
about the history of Christian 
thought.”’ 


KATHERINE BURTON 


Katherine Burton, popular author 
of biographies, discussed her craft in 
a lecture delivered on the publica- 
tion day of her latest book, The Next 
Thing, her autobiography. 

Mrs. Burton noted the great 
change that has occurred in _bio- 
graphical writing, particularly about 
saints and holy people. 

‘In the old days,’’ she said ‘‘there 
were weeping willows on every page 
and dirges practically everywhere. 
Phrases like ‘our . beloved mother’ 
and ‘our dear sister’ were constantly 
used. An air of gloomy piety over- 
lay religious biography; that is why 
it was never read. The fact that the 
subjects were human people was very 
largely ignored.’’ 

With the advent of biography in 
the form of fiction, biography be- 
came one of the most widely read 
forms. Mrs. Burton pointed out that 
biography has an intrinsic appeal 
which some other types of writing 
lack — the emotion of recognition. 
The reader knows, in a well-written 
biography, that the people are real 
and the story is true, and he some- 
times recognizes himself in it. 

‘*Fictionized biography, however,”’ 
she added, ‘‘is not always to the good. 
It is a harmful thing when the author 
forgets that the fiction should be in 
the style, not in the content. There 
are some happy souls among the 
authors who go ahead and make up 
what they think should have happen- 
ed. When they do that, the reader 
begins to mistrust not only the book, 
but the entire field of biographical 
writing.”’ 

Mrs. Burton reported that she her- 
self has been accused of making 
things up. ‘‘But I never did,’’ she 
affirmed. ‘‘The only thing I have 
ever made up is the tool-character 
whose only function is to say to the 
main, and very real, character, ‘What 
did you do then?’ The answer to 
that question has always been care- 
fully checked in documents and rec- 
ords before it enters my book.’’ 

Writing biography is fun, accord- 

ing to Mrs. Burton, but it is not 





easy. The book should look easy, but 
the research must be there. She citeq 
her favorite comment from a critie: 
Under all the light writing, one cap 
see the careful research. 

In preparing her books, Mrs. Bur. 
ton has travelled all over the coun. 
try. ‘‘The most impressive thing | 
have learned,’’ she declared, ‘‘is that 
this is an essentially Catholic country 
with a history full of small Catholic 
epics. I maintain that our school 
children should be taught the Cath. 
olic history of their country so that 
they can answer back when they are 
challenged.’’ If Catholics are called 
superstitious, the rejoinder is: Who 
burned the witches? If the Chureh 
is accused of being narrow, the child 
ean answer that Catholic Maryland 
was the only state of the original 
thirteen which admitted people of 
all creeds. 


Rev. Haroup C. GArpIner, 8.J. 


The Reverend Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., literary editor of America and 
editor of The Great Books: A Chris- 
tian Appraisal, discussed the Cath- 
olic’s duty to be informed. 

‘‘T eannot say that you have 
any obligation to do more than lead 
a good Christian life,’’ Father Gard- 
iner explained, ‘‘but I can offer the 
suggestion that, in our day, the apos- 
tolate of living may not be enough 
for all Catholies.”’ 


Many of the great issues of the 


day are immediately moral or re 
ligious, he declared. Catholics do 
have something of an obligation to 
be more informed and articulate on 
these issues as well as on questions of 
Faith. As citizens and as Catholics, 
we should know something about 
such topies as Communism, the Mar- 
shall Plan, industrial relations. 

‘‘That is where the great books 
come in,’’ Father Gardiner said. ‘‘ We 
must first make the division into 
great books that are good and great 
books that are bad. The great and 
good books of the past and, if there 
are any, those of the present, have a 
role in our lives. Many of the great 
books have this function — to in- 
form us about traditional issues; and 
many help us to become articulate 
on these issues and their present-day 
interpretations. ’’ 

He pointed out that the Holy Fath- 
er has said again and again of late 
that Catholies in today’s world must 
be in the current of current events. 
Papal insistence on lay activity 


changed the course of Italian history § 


in the last elections. 
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Time alone can assess the worth of 
a piece of literature, Father Gard- 
iner said, but he nominated three cur- 
rent books as candidates for great- 
ness: There’s Freedom for the Brave, 
Cry the Beloved Country, and The 
Seven Storey Mountain, 


Rev. JAMES KELLER, M.M. 


The Reverend James Keller, M.M., 
founder of The Christophers and au- 
thor of You Can Change the World, 
spoke of the urgent necessity for the 
‘‘Jittle’’ people of the world to realize 
that they ean do the big things. 

‘Five million people are all set to 
go,’’ Father Keller maintained, ‘‘ but 
they do not know how wonderful 
they are.’’ The only thing that has 
made the Communists what they are, 
is what they have taken from the 
Church and what we have forgot- 
ten—that every person must be a mis- 
sionary. We talk to ourselves, they 
talk to the people outside. If the Com- 
munists took our passive approach, 
Father Keller stated, ‘‘they would be 
dead ducks in three weeks.’’ 

The same trend, he pointed out, is 
visible in the United States as was 
in Germany before the rise of Hitler. 
Adults are letting difficult, important 
jobs go. Our schools and our juvenile 
delinquency is the result. ‘‘ Parents 
are still teaching their children,”’ 
Father Keller said, ‘‘that their aim in 
life should be to get a good paying 
job.’’ The Christophers are out to 
teach that the pay is not as important 
as the mission. 


‘“‘The next three years are critical,’ 
Father Keller warned. ‘‘The Com- 
munists know that once they stop 
marching, they decay. That is what 
is happening to us. Every one of us 
should be a committee of one to get 
good people to reach for the world. 
Remember that God always blesses 
effort.’’ 

Father Keller also announced the 
establishment of a chain of nation- 
wide Christopher schools for career 
guidance. The first, now being organ- 
ized at Detroit, will open in the fall. 


Rev, Joun A. O’Brien 


Author of Courtship and Marriage 
and editor of The Road to Damascus, 
both recently published, the Reverend 
John A. O’Brien, professor of the 
philosophy of religion at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, spoke on ‘‘Hap- 
piness in Marriage.’’ 

“‘T will lay down my thesis, and 
I will be prepared to defend it,’’ 
Father O’Brien declared, ‘‘that the 
health, vitality, vigor, strength of a 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE -—- 


Twenty Years A-Growing 
' Maurice O’Sullivan Viking, $2.50 
Reviewed by Rev. J. C. Lehane, 
CM. 
‘“‘Twenty years a-growing, twenty 
years a-stooping, and twenty years 
declining.’’ Such was one of the favo- 
rite sayings in the Great Blasket 
Island, off the coast of Kerry, where 
the author of this book was born and 
grew up. Twenty Years A-Growing 
is the story of his life there until he 
left for Dublin to join the Civie 
Guard, which is the police force of 
modern Ireland. 


It is a classic and more than a 
classic, this book which was intended 
to be read only by O/’Sullivan’s 
friends and neighbors on the island 
where he was born. It was written in 
Irish. It is the simple, unaffected, 
unsophisticated story of Irish peasant 
life written, not by some educated 
and highly cultured poet or drama- 
tist, but by one of themselves. 

‘*Madam, I swear I use no art at 
all,’’ said Polonius to Queen Ger- 
trude in Hamlet, So O’Sullivan, with 
little formal education and no knowl- 
edge of the fine points of the writer’s 
eraft, manages to achieve one of the 
highest forms of art by making it 
possible for the reader to identify 
himself with the writer and to ex- 
perience vicariously in his creative 
imagination the adventures and atti- 
tudes of this O’Sullivan from Kerry. 

For the reader will be with him 
when he fishes from his eurragh, that 
frail boat of wickerwork and canvas 
which the natives of Blasket use not 
only for fishing, but for trips to the 
mainland three miles away! The 
reader will go to the Ventry races, 
will hunt for thrushes on dizzy cliffs 
after twilight on ghost-haunted Hal- 
lows’ Eve; he will share in the music 
and the dancing and the song and 
the tall tales older than Beowulf that 


are told round turf fires on winter 
nights when the winds howl over the 
Blasket and make the hearers huddle 
closer round the fire. He will go to 
the wake, the ‘‘ American wake’’ and 
the real wake and find himself saying 
with the author: ‘‘It was for Kate 
Joseph’s voice I listened, for she was 
reputed to be like a banshee for the 
keening.’’ 

What a grand, clean, wholesome 
life these Irish people led, with their 
hearts filled with faith and the fear 
of God and their eyes fed with the 
beauty of earth and sea and sky. 
They were close to nature and to 
nature’s God. Their lives were hard, 
but that did not make them sour or 
discontented. For they loved laughter 
and musie and song. Sadness there 
was too when they were forced to 
leave their loved island to make their 
living in the great world beyond 
their shores. Here indeed is a book 
that will be a refreshing tonic for 
jaded journalists, or critics tired of 
controversies and the sordid realism 
of the best sellers. How many writers 
would give their right arm to be able 
to write like O’Sullivan. But they 
know too much. 


There is a primitive, fundamental 
richness about this book that came 
straight from the heart of a splendid 
example of Irish Catholic manhood, 
a man so uneducated and yet so civ- 
ilized, so simple and yet so wise, so 
superior in his solid sense of values 
to the flippant, cynical attitudes and 
affected veneers that pass for culture. 

The translators have caught not 
only the beautiful, rhythmie idiom 
of an English flavored with the 
Gaelic turns of speech, but they have 
also caught the spirit of the work so 
that whoever reads it will find it an 
inspiring adventure as the waves and 
winds of Blasket go tumbling 
through his soul. 








nation depend upon the vitality of its 
home life. In America today, the 
problem of the home and the family 
looms largest.’’ 

America has not much to fear on 
the grounds of might. It withstood 
three great nations in the last war, 
and has maintained a tremendous 
economic and industrial power. 

‘‘But every lover of our nation 
must fear this fact,’’ Father O’Brien 
warned. ‘‘If divorce continues at its 


present high rate, it will pull America 
inevitably from the apex into dust 
and ashes. It will do to this country 
what the combined force of her war 
foes could not do. It will take away 
her virility, as the virility of Rome 
was destroyed when the moral fiber 
of the Empire decayed.’’ 

The most fearful atomic bomb is 
that of divorce, Father O’Brien tells 
his students. ‘‘It is an internal, de- 

(Continued on page 30) 








Burton Autobiography 


Full and exciting story of her life 
is told by an outstanding Catholic 
biographer, editor and mother. 


The Next Thing 
Katherine Burton Longmans, $3.00 


Reviewed by N. Elizabeth Monroe, 
Ph.D. 


When a few hours after she was re- 
ceived in the Church Mrs. Burton 
asked Monsignor MeMahon what she 
should do next, he answered, ‘‘ Child, 
just love the Lord and be quiet for 
a while.’’ Mrs. Burton did precisely 
that, and The Next Thina seems to be 
filling in a design set by the Faith 
with an infinite variety of small but 
serviceable experiences. 

Of German-American parentage. 
Katherine Burton was born and 
brought up in Cleveland. Her father, 
she says, was not a money-maker, but 
a man of many small talents; he liked 
to tinker with things, could make any 
kind of box, would spend hours cut- 
ting a peach stone into a basket or 
trimming a Christmas tree or cook- 
ing, his specialties being sugared 
popeorn, herring salad, and cookies. 
His daughter inherited some of his 
zest for living tempered somewhat by 
her mother’s energy and skill in 
handling life. Mrs. Burton has a tal- 
ent for vivid, concrete detail. She de- 
seribes with the kind of detail that 
makes these scenes live for us her 
early childhood in Cleveland; her 
little German friend with whom she 
drank steaming cups of coffee; her 
liking for parades; her high school 
days, where her intellectual inter- 
ests were determined by the person- 
alitv of her teachers; a trip to Ger- 
many; her eollege course at Western 
Reserve; her practical experience 
with social service work; her mar- 
riage; her years with her husband 
in Cleveland, New York, and Chicago, 
and back again to New York, where 
Harry Burton was to become the 
editor of McCall’s. 

After her husband’s nervous break- 
down and the loss of her home, Mrs. 
Burton sent her children to boarding- 
school and, having been offered an 
associate editorship with McCall’s, 
set herself to task of breadwinner for 
the family. She has tender and penc- 
trating things to say of women who 
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must earn a living and at the same 
time keep the family together. It was 
not easy for her. She was lonely for 
her children and concerned about 
the educational influences to which 
they were subjected. She quotes the 
comment of a boy who failed because 


.of the lax discipline of the progres- 


sive school from which he had come: 
‘*It was such a nice school and we 
had such a good time, only we didn’t 


learn anything.’’ 


It was at this time that Mrs. Bur- 
ton came into the Church; she knew 
all the hardship of being misunder- 
stood, but also the happy certainty 
of having reached home at last. 
Though she is careful to explain the 
steps of her conversion, Mrs. Burton 
does not really succeed. However the 
way one lives the Faith is the only 
thing that matters and here Mrs. 


Burton’s story is clear and engross- 
ing. She has interested herself in 
everything that is generous and good 
and, in spite of her heavy burdens 
and her writing, has taken an active 
part in social service and charity. 

Her enthusiasms are a cue to her 
nature. She tells the story of Selden 
Delany, who, after his conversion, 
went to Rome'to prepare for the 
priesthood, but who died soon after 
his return; of Dorothy Day and the 
Catholic Worker; of Baroness Von 
Hueck and the founding of Friend- 
ship House; of Mother Alphonsa 
Lathrop, daughter of Nathaniel Haw. 
thorne ; and of many others who have 
devoted themselves to the needs of 
the very poor. The book is full of 
interesting incidents, is lively and en- 
tertaining, and enlightening historic. 
ally. She knew many of the important 
personalities of our time; Monsignor 
McMahon was a close friend; Lady 
Armstrong was her sponsor when she 
was baptized; Father Delany, Doro- 
thy Day, Julie Kernan, and _ the 
editors of The Sign were all close 
friends. The book ought to have a 
very good reception not only with 
people interested in Mrs. Burton’s 
conversion but with the general pub- 
lie as well. 
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mind, the prototype novel, and one 
which is far above the faint praise 
of a ‘‘Catholic’’ label), and see if 
its magnificence is not in its seorn 
for the very things which Greene af- 
fects. It is a book of exciting pro- 
portions: spiritual, moral, psycholog- 
ical, temporal, political. Its char- 
acters have the vigor that makes 
saints — and sinners — and a level- 
headed, certain knowledge that their 
souls are theirs to save or damn. 

Agreed, Kristin Lavransdatter is 
a chronicle of a society in the adoles- 
eence of Christianity, when the en- 
thusiasm of youth and the wisdom 
of maturity together lifted men to a 
non-duplicable peak. But, it is mod- 
ernly written. And, if the history of 
Kristin’s century is static, the spirit 
—never a thing of time—is not. 

I cannot imagine being enthralled 
by a sour clinical report like The 
Heart of the Matter. The majority 
of people who finished it are prob- 
ably like the ones who dutifully wait 
out a cocktail party. On the other 
hand, I envy anyone who has not 


read Kristin 
wonderful experience still before 
him. I stayed with the story as long 
as I could at each reading, was anxi- 
ous to return to the book, and, upon 
completing the first reading, spent 
hours leafing back through the 
pages to reread sections. 


Why don’t we all honestly admit 
that, for worthy reading pleasure, 
we turn away from Greene and his 
sealpel-fingering ilk? 


—Eugene Spring, 
New York 


A Short Commercial— 


Dear Sir: 

The last two issues of BOT have 
been very readable due to the at- 
tractive format you have devised. | 
was particularly interested in the 
first issue of the new BOT which re- 
iterated the purposes and aims of the 
Thomas More organization. That 
these have been fulfilled and con- 
tinue to be fulfilled is evidenced by 
your expansion. Congratulations. 


—Raymond F. Neary 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Citizen of the World 


AN APPRAISAL OF PAUL McGUIRE 
AND HIS LATEST BOOKS, WHICH PRESENT 
A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO WORLD ORDER 


Experiment in World Order 
Paul McGuire Morrow, $4.09 


There's Freedom for the Brave 
Paul McGuire Morrow, $4.00 


Somewhat of a citizen of the world 
is Paul MeGuire, widely known here 
and elsewhere for his lectures on 
Catholic Action subjects. It was 
through him that I first learned of 
the Jocist techniques in France, long 


before Books on Trial was estab- 
lished. 

Experiment in World Order might 
be criticized as British Empire 


propaganda, but this would be unjust 
to its Australian author. He does say 
that ‘‘that curious community of 
peoples’? known as the British Em- 
pire is still the closest thing to World 
Order that man has yet achieved, but 
this does not make him a propagand- 
ist. His analysis is sane, scholarly, 
and intensely challenging. 

Britain’s part in the world is not 
ended even though the recent per- 
formances of several of their govern- 
ments reveal a lack of sense of their 
situation. MeGuire believes that the 
United States must play a central 
role in any new world system. He 
began writing Experiment in World 
Order after talking at a Rural Life 
meeting in Illinois in 1946 to answer 
questions of mid-west farmers as to 
our new dangers and responsibilities, 
and how America must take up the 
charge the British System has borne 
in the past. To explain the situation 
he goes back in history to trace world 
developments since Colonial days, re- 
viewing the relevant features of po- 
litical and economic history. 

Of great interest for Americans 
are the appraisals of social changes 
in England. The British Labor Party 
is socialistic, but not in the sense pre- 
vailing in other countries. The trades- 
union men in the Party are often 
more conservative than their col- 
leagues from the schools and univer- 
sities. They realize that although 
England, Australia, and New Zealand 
all have workers in greater control 
than ever before they are going 
nowhere. Even if such control is con- 
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tinued, Maguire has no fear for these 
countries, from that source of itself. 

Nor does the real danger of au- 
thoritarianism come from the overt 
Marxists, whose number is insignifi- 
cant. ‘‘The real threat of totalitarian- 
ism comes from the progressive ex- 
tension of State control in the hands 
of bureaucratic planners . . . the 
socio-economic situation was certain 
to present plausible pretexts and 
pleas for the enlargement of the State 
machine.”’ 

This and many other astute ob- 
servations, are equally apposite in 
our own situation. The masses of 
trade unionists in general, he finds, 
are careless and apathetic and it is 
naive to conclude that certain unions 
are not dominated simply because 
their officers are not Communists. 

It may be that Experiment in 
World Order is a little scholarly for 
many American readers, yet it is the 
kind of book that millions should be 
reading. 

That Paul MeGuire’s stature is 
constantly increasing is even more 
strongly emphasized in Freedom For 
the Brave. Written in an easy, com- 
mon-sense style, ranging widely 
through history, economies, and poli- 
ties, it shows deep scholarship and 
the tempering effects of a Catholic 
philosophy. 

In range and intensity the present 
world erisis is unprecedented, unless 
by the Flood. 


Local mustard-plasters applied over 
local aches cure nothing, and may 
actually delay an adequate diagnosis 
of the real disease. Sincere Marxists 
believe that our present distresses 
can be resolved only by conflict. 

The Marxists have conjured up the 
superstition that our evils flow from 





REACTION AT A ROUND-TABLE 


In sentences that sense defy, 

With rounded phrase and accent 
strong, 

They quote the Scripture they deny 

To prove its Author wrong. 








economic processes. In our moral 
apathy, we refuse the remedy, ‘‘Peace 
is the fruit of moral order, not of 
mechanics. And moral order is es- 
sentially a matter of the intellect and 


- will.’? We get the social systems we 


deserve. The great world is only the 


_ Sum of all our little worlds. 


Our forefathers saw life as a jour- 
ney, with a rational meaning, under 
a Natural Moral Law. They remem- 
bered what we have forgotten. Gov- 
ernment by the people meant that 
government should represent the 


moral consensus. Totalitarianism re- 
jects such concept. 


The Darwinians set up the struggle 
for survival as the key to progress 
the Marxists the Class War. Trade- 
union parties confirm in polities the 
class conflicts of the economy, and 
intensify them. National interests be- 
come secondary. ‘‘Labor and Capital 
(a pair of josses) are abstractions 
which have shed the rights and re- 
sponsibilities attached to man.’’ 

The most formidable of political 
facts is the monstrous growth of the 
modern State. Few people have the 
patience to examine the moral im- 
plications. Most of those who do take 
an interest are inclined to quarrel 
rather than argue. 

Marx interpreted the economic 
dog-fight as inevitable. He believed 
the bones were the sole interest, and 
so would take them away, to be doled 
out by the State—which was his sub- 
stitute for the moral law. 


Young Christian workers have a 
hard problem. They cannot surrender 
their consciences to a Party Line 
which recognizes no moral responsi- 
bility, as do the Communist follow- 
ers. Heroic moral courage and intel- 
lectual quality is the only alternative. 

The loss of a sense of responsibility 
is the clue to our moral disaster. It 
cheats men of their birthright as 
makers and creators, leads them to 
become the servile dependents of the 
Social Service State. 

Unless our economy recognizes that 
the common good is superior to the 
good of parts, the good of the parts 
themselves cannot be realized; ‘‘for 
we are all one body and the health 
of every organ is necessary to the 
health of the whole body, as the 
health of the whole body is necessary 
to the health of every part.’’ 

Read this book to get a better un- 
derstanding of ‘‘the darkness and 
confusion that has come on Western 
man.’’ 


—J.C.T. 








~~ Book Marks ~~~ 











The rumors that Thomas Merton has 
left the monastery are untrue. He 
was ordained on May 26th... 

. . . Monsignor Ronald Knox’ trans- 
lation of the daily Missal will be pub- 
lished in the Fall by Sheed and 
Ward. . . . Two more books on the 
tragedy of Cardinal Mindszenty are 
announced for the Fall. . . . Anton 
Pegis is at work on four new books, 
two of which—a volume of St. Au- 
gustine and a history of mediaeval 
philosophy—should appear within the 
year. 

The Edge of Doom, a novel by Leo 
Brady of the faculty of The Catholic 
University of America, brought from 
Sam Goldwyn the highest price ever 
paid for an unpublished novel — 
$150,000. . . . Two young veterans, 
Bill and Bernard Martin, are pub- 
lishing an excellent series of inex- 
pensive books for children. . . . Bruce 
is readying a new Merton book, the 
biography of a Trappist. . . . Seeds 
of Contemplation is the most popular 
book ever published by New Direc- 
tions. 

More than 150,000 copies of Father 
Gerald Brennan’s juveniles have been 
sold. . . . Sister Reparata, O.P., is the 
new president of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association. . . . The first vol- 
ume of the breviary in English is 
due in the Fall. . . . Fulton Oursler, 
author of The Greatest Story Ever 
Told, and his son are working on a 
biography of Father Flanagan of 
Boys Town. It will appear in Oc- 
tober. . . . Henry Luce wrote the 
full-page editorial in Life praising 
God’s Underground and The Seven 
Storey Mountain, . . . The English 
edition of the Merton autobiography, 
edited by Evelyn Waugh, will be 
titled Elected Silence, from the open- 
ing line of one of Hopkins’ poems, 
‘‘The Habit of Perfection.’’ 


* * * 


Roosevelt and Hopkins by Robert 
E. Sherwood won the Gutenberg 
Award. It was also awarded the 1949 
Pulitzer Prize for biography. . . 
Other Pulitzer 
Death of a Salesman by Arthur Mil- 
ler, drama; Guard of Honor by 
James Gould Cozzens, fiction; The 
Disruption of American Democracy 
by Dr. Roy Franklin Nichols, his- 
tory; Terror and Decorum by Peter 
Viereck, poetry... . Donald Attwater 
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winners include: 


é 


will lecture at the University of Notre 
Dame this summer. 

First prize of $15,000 in the 
$30,000 Christopher book contest 
went to George Howe of Washington, 
D.C., for his wartime novel, Call It 
Treason. It will be published in the 
Fall by Viking. . . . The $10,000 sec- 
ond prize was won by a Chicago 
housewife, Mrs. Richard L. Nowin- 
son, for her novel The Martels, .. . 
Charles O’Neal of Hollywood took 
the $5,000 third prize with a whim- 
sical Irish novel, Three Wishes of 
Jamie McRuin. . . . Christ in His 
Mysteries and Christ, the Iafe of the 
Soul by Abbot Marmion, both long 
out of print, are now back in print. 
. . . A book of essays in tribute to 
Abbot Marmion, edited by the Monks 
of Glenstal, was published by New- 
man late in April. 

Many interesting books are sched- 
uled for fall publication. Some of 
* * * 
them are ... a book of essays, most 
of which have been published before, 
by Willa Cather ... a new novel by 


Mauriac . . . a biography of Heywood 
Broun by Dale Kramer . . . Edge of 
Doom by Leo Brady . . . The Com- 


monweal Reader, a collection of some 
of the best material which has ap- 
peared in The Commonweal in the 
past 25 years. 

Three Mystics, scheduled for pub- 
lication last fall by Sheed and Ward, 
was delayed and will appear next 
fall. It is a study of the relation be- 
tween the art of El Greco and the 
mysticism of St. Teresa of Avila and 
St. John of the Cross. 

From the authors who visited The 
Thomas More Association during our 
10th anniversary celebration came a 
number of interesting previews of 
books. . . . Father Keller’s new book, 
tentatively titled Three Minutes a 
Day, will be published in the fall by 
Doubleday. It contains one medita- 
tion for every day of the year andl 
is intended for the daily reflection 
and prayer of Christophers... . 
Father Gardiner is readying the 
manuscript of the second of the 
Great Books series, consisting, as did 
the first, of essays on the Christian 
interpretation of the classics on the 
University of Chicago’s reading list. 
.. . Mrs. Burton is in the midst of 
extensive research on the life of Pope 
Pius X. She reports that she is cap- 
tivated by the personality of the 
Pontiff, but can say nothing yet about 
the book she plans, except that it will 


_ be very long. 
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New Feature 


With this issue of BOT, we are 
starting a new feature, ‘‘ Books That 
Will Not Die,’’ which we believe will 
be of interest to all our readers. Each 
issue, under this heading, we will re- 
view (or possibly we should say ‘‘re- 
review’’) a book which we _ believe 
should be known and read by all. 
Some of these books will 
known, some may be little known; all 
of them will be well worth reading 
and re-reading. 

Our reasons for starting this new 
feature are many. In some cases we 
may be able to acquaint some of our 
readers with a really good book that 
they would otherwise have overlook- 
ed. In other eases we may be able to 
remind you of a few of those books 
that you have always meant to read 
but have never got around to. In 
many cases we hope that this new 
feature will inspire the re-reading of 
these books. And finally, with this 
new feature, we can always be cer- 
tain that every issue of BOT will 
have at least one good book that can 
be unqualifiedly reeommended to our 
readers. 

So, by all means, do not overlook 
the fine review by Father Lehane of 
Twenty Years A-Growing with which 
we launch ‘‘Books That Will Not 
Die.’’ And please don’t disturb us 
for the next few hours. We are go- 
ing out to get a copy. Whether we 
are reading it for the first time, or 
re-reading it, is nobody’s business 
but our own. 
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NEW FICTION 





New Novel By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 


The Happy Tree 


Sheila Kaye-Smith Harper, $3.00 


Reviewed by Dr. N. Elizabeth 


Monroe. 


The Happy Tree is Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s twenty-seventh novel, and, 
though too slight to be considered 
among her best work, it has the same 
warm, sympathetie feeling for char- 
acter and the same knack of telling 
a simple story well that she displayed 
in her earlier work. 

She has restricted her locale to the 
little parish of Leasan, a district with 
small farms huddled together, the 
names of which go back to Saxon 
times; and the action to a love affair 
which comes to nothing. The charac- 
ters are farmers whose people have 
been on these farms a long time, who 
know that nothing in life ean he 
forced or hurried, and whose sturdy 
independence and loyalty to one an- 
other make them a closed community. 


Place-names in this part of the 
country have a charm all their own, 
giving to the homely landseape the 
touch of magie which it needs. The 
book is full of deseription, but so 
deep is the feeling for nature that 
the reader gets the impression of di- 
rect experience. 

It is hard to say exactly what one 
gains from reading Sheila Kaye- 
Smith; a sense of the happiness that 
resides in little things, the harmony 
and beauty of country living, the 
quiet joy of devoting one’s whole life 
to another person’s happiness—all 
these things have place in the read- 
er’s affections. 


Certainly the author has nothing 
important to say about life, unless 
you know that these small things are 
important. There are no big prob- 
lems and no experiments, nothing 
that needs to be explained by learned 
crities, nothing controversial. 


But it is no small achievement to 
make the reader see, smell, touch the 
life you evoke, and sympathize with 
all the small problems of your char- 
acters. 


May-JuNz, 1949 


Well Written Story 
Not Worth Writing 


His Human Majesty 


Kay Boyle Whittlesey, 295 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. 
Canfield. 


Perhaps the sensibilities of this re- 
viewer have been refined to a fault. 
He feels that literary trafficking in 
sexual passions is bad enough for a 
male author. But when a woman 
spends 295 pages examining man’s 
craving for the opposite sex, there 
is something distorted, unnatural, 
and at least mildly disgusting about 
the whole process. 

Kay Boyle uses an Army camp in 
the Rockies as the setting, and two 
women as pivotal characters. Minor 
figures are a variety of foreigners 
training for the ski-ecorps of the U. 
S. Army, and separated from their 
wives and sweethearts. Miss Boyle 
presents a clinical report, on their 
reactions to the coming into camp 
of the aectress-wife of a former news- 
paperman who is striving mainly to 
prove himself a man in the very rug- 
ged life of the ski-corps. 


An Englishman, Fennington, seems 
to be an attempt at a hero. In spite 
of his ‘‘laugh (that) purifies the 
heart,’’ he is the first to capitulate 
completely to the seductive visitor. 
This phase of the story has a melo- 
dramatic end in the death of the 
woman as she leads a former lover, 
now a PW, out of the camp. 

The rest of the book deals with 
the other woman, a bar-girl at the 
local tavern. -Miss Boyle tries to 
make this girl the symbol of pure 
love and marital loyalty. But the 
overtones of lust obseure the picture. 


The author deals heavily in the 
psychological. For Fennington every- 
thing is a symbol of something else. 
While doing one thing, he is haunted 
by memories and images from the 
past. The subconscious, the unex- 
pressed, the deeply-buried thoughts 
and desires of the human heart are 
exposed, but under only one aspect 
— the Freudian misconception of 
sex and animal passion. 


Kay Boyle is representative of a 
large group of modern novelists who 


have developed a technique of style 
and story but who have no real story 
to tell. Their polished sentences and 
exeursions into sex are no substitutes 
for a well-told narrative. From a 
technical point of view, the plot 1s 
very loose and disjointed. 

All in all, His Human Majesty 1s 
merely an unsavory package done 
up in the tiusel of well-turned sen- 
tences. 


Story Told Before 
And Told Better 


The Road Between 
James T. Farrell 
Vanguard, 463 pp., $3.50 

Reviewed by Mary Giesselman. 
The Road Between is the story of 
Bernard Carr, an aspiring young 
writer from Chicago who has recent- 
ly eloped with Elizabeth Whelan 
whom he had met while he was work- 
ing in her father’s undertaking es- 
tablishment. 

The background is chiefly New 
York city in the era of the depres- 
sion, with its literary poseurs and 
Communists who talk endlessly about 
The Party. In fact they talk for six- 
teen long chapters. The seventeenth 
opens with the hackneyed device of 
a telegram telling of the death of 
Bernard’s father. The scene changes, 
to the reader’s relief, from the dia- 
tribes of the Communists to an Irish 
wake. But even a good wake need 
not take the four chapters this one 
does. After Bernard and Elizabeth 
return to New York and their ex- 


‘pected baby is born dead, the tedious 


story draws to an end with the suc- 
cess of Bernard’s book. 

This is a dreary novel about unhap- 
py people. Everyone is unhappy and 
trying to escape unhappiness. Pat- 
rick Carr is perpetually drunk. His 
wife takes to a sad piety. Philip 
Whelan hides behind his efficient 
undertaking business but even he 
has to get thoroughly drunk in New 
York to tell the reader how unhappy 
he has been all these long, hard 
years. The Communists in New York 
are so miserable that they go into 
frenzies. A Vassar girl leaves home 
because she is unhappy over all her 
comfort, and aches to be with wait- 
resses who are real people. 

The characters are rootless types 
who are pasted on to that overworked 
background, America in the midst of 
the depression. It has all been said 
before, over and over again, and said 
better, too. 
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Revolting Picture Of 
Modern American Life 


Lucifer With a Book 
John Horne Burns Harper, 340 pp., $3.50 
Reviewed by John P, Foley. 


John Horne Burns is, without a 
doubt, one of the slickest novelists of 
our times. A master of satire and 
subtlety, he unleashes in Luctfer, his 
second book, a sparkling style and 
raging annoyance. 

Although the story centers around 
a private New England school, little 
in American life escapes his savage 
whip. Incessantly and vituperatively, 
Burns’ pen lashes away at every- 
thing from the schoolboy’s use of 
underarm deodorants to the so0- 
cialite’s mania for the psychiatric 
couch. He paints such a revolting pic- 
ture of society, especially academic 
life, that it requires a sturdy consti- 
tution to sweat out each vivid page. 
Sadly, most of his wrath is aimed at 
existing conditions. 

The author, a former teacher him- 
self, tells of a debauched institution, 
The Academy, which is dominated by 
a smug dotard, Mr. Pilkey—Burns’ 
symbol of decadent U.S. education— 
who totters about as a special emuis- 
sary of the goddess Minerva. Into 
this tyrannical atmosphere comes 
Guy Hudson, M.A., a ery baby war 
veteran, who ‘‘disturbed by the ner- 
vous exhaustion of postwar America’’ 
joins in the ‘‘Dance of Death.’’ Un- 
happy and thwarted, hero Hudson 
uses and condones sex as an escape. 
As the story progresses, he emerges 
as the truly liberal educator, who, 
incidentally, is gallant enough to 
marry the woman with whom he has 
conceived a child. 

Such a gifted writer as Mr. Burns 
could undoubtedly have done better 
than stitch his story together with a 
skein of sex and its abnormalities. 
But then, Dr. Kinsey might be in- 
terested. 


Little Squire Jim 
Robert K. Marshall 
DS & P, 255 pp., $2.75 
Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson. 


A slight but very appealing novel 
which successfully creates the tone 
of folk literature. The head of a lead- 
ing family in the Kentucky back- 
woods is traditionally a philanderer 
who meets his end at the hands of 
injured brothers, fathers or hus- 
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bands. The local imagination builds 
the tradition into a matter of com- 
munity pride, and the neighbors take 
great interest in the prospects of the 
current Squire, who is on trial for 
the accidental slaying of a man. The 
author is skilful in avoiding exag- 
gerated quaintness, and the story 
leaves the reader with a feeling of 
warm appreciation, although it has 
by no means the typical happy end- 
ing. 


Title Suggests More 
Than Story Offers 


To Be A Pilgrim 
Harper, 343 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Rev. Leo A. 
Pursley. 


Joyce Cary 


The pilgrim’s progress in this story 
is mostly a matter of going from 
folly to frustration, from sin to a 
tired retrospection with a certain sad 
philosophy in it. Old Tom Wilcher 
rattles the skeletons in his ancestral 
closets as he chronicles the history of 
a decadent English family to the 
manor born. The result is a, long, 
lively, diary-like account in which a 
keen eye and quick memory gather 
up innumerable impressions of per- 
sons and places from his infaney to 
his old age. 

But the story is mainly about one 
generation of the Wilcher clan: Wil- 
liam who is steady but not smart, 
Edward who is smart but not steady, 
Luey who is willful, wild and a little 
mad, and Tom himself who is sucked 
into all the currents of life about him 
but is too weak a character to make 
a life of his own. He alternates be- 
tween acting like a mellow old moral- 
ist and a cynical old goat. 

There is no denying, and no wish 
to deny, the easy brilliance with 
which this novel is written. But apart 
from the pleasure of a good per- 
formance there is no solid enjoyment 
in it. I think the author intended his 
title to suggest a deeper meaning 
than the book bears out. It does re- 
flect the cultured paganism of our 
day, somewhat in the manner of 
Aldous Huxley, but too superficially 
to provoke serious study. A few 


- words on page 307 condense the 


spiritual atmosphere of the whole 
story: ‘‘The devil loves to look upon 
his own corruption. Despair is his 
secret joy.’’ From which one might 
conclude that the devil had a good 
time reading this book. 





Interracial Marriage 
Theme Of Novel 


The Beloved Woman 


Nancy Bruff Messner, 179 pp., $2.75 


Reviewed by Elaine Jones. 


The Beloved Woman by Nancy Bruft 
is the story of ‘‘a love that cannot 
happen here.’’ David Leeds is a 
sensitive, well educated Negro porter; 
Mary Robbins a lonely, ordinary 
white girl. David sees her in Grand 
Central Station, and realizing she is 
lonely, he corresponds with her, de- 
scribing himself only as a friend. 
The two correspondents fall in love, 
but Mary is shocked and stunned 
when she learns David is a Negro. 
Unable to disobey the dictates of 
convention Mary and David agree 
to forego an interracial marriage; 
their final decision is to keep their 
‘‘friendship’’ on a_ platonic level 
only. 

The author writes with clarity and 
understanding, and gives insight in- 
to the despair and loneliness experi- 
enced by the victims of racial preju- 
dice. In deseribing Mary’s inability 
to reconcile the living David with 
her letter writing friend, Miss Bruff 
has seized upon one of the conse- 
quences of the double standard set 
up by American society — the con- 
flict which attends the breakdown 
of prejudice. Mary’s vision cannot 
penetrate the unnatural barrier ot 
segregation. 

In The Beloved Woman Mary and 
David emerge as real people facing 
common, everyday problems. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the basié 
truth of the unity of all men as 
human beings is presented as an 
ideal that must wait a hundred years 
for fruition. 


The Spear Penny 


Dorothy Davis Willette 
CMcC., 283 pp., $3.00 


This murky novel of Wales and 
America a century ago is full of hol- 
low people, contrived situations, im- 
plausible conversations, lush desecrip- 
tions, and superstitious nonsense. 
The spear penny is the atonement 
Welsh superstition requires one 
member of a family to make for 


wrong done to another. This is a bit. 


of folklore hardly worth knowing, 
much less embodying in a book. 


—James M. Shea 
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German Novel Portrays 
Alexander the Great 


Alexander in Babylon 
Jalob Wassermann 
Ziff-Davis, 167 pp., $2.75 
Reviewed by Rev. Louis F. 
Doyle, S.J., St. Lowis University. 


This first English translation of a 
pre-Nazi German novelist, an early 
associate of Thomas Mann, is a sim- 
ply conceived, powerfully executed, 
historical novel of the old style, re- 
plete with the results of archeological 
research but modern in tone and ap- 
proach. Its timeliness lies in the 
figure of Alexander, in whose tragedy 
that of many modern dictators is 
foreshadowed. He dies disappointed, 
disillusioned, and bored, surrounded 
by the parasites he has raised to 
greatness. , 

The facets of history are followed 
with reasonable exactitude, though 
interpolations are indulged in. One 
of these is Arrhidaeus, illegitimate 
half-brother of Alexander, who, 
though historical, is given undue 
prominence for an artistic reason: 
encountered at every turn by the 
conqueror, he mirrors in caricature 
the weaknesses of the great man, who 
is too proud to put an end to him. 
And Arrhidaeus survives the wreck 
to realize what a great man Alex- 
ander was, 

The book is chiefly a character 
portrayal of Alexander and in this 
lies, perhaps, its chief weakness. 
Alexander is at times a bit incredible. 
One wonders whether, not merely 
Alexander, but perhaps the author 
was not under the delusion that 
Alexander was a god in the full 
sense. However, no one with any taste 
for the classical world will fail to be 
a bit sorry when he finishes the last 
page, a tribute any novelist might 
envy in these parlous days. 


The Heat of the Day 
Elizabeth Bowen Knopf, $3.00 
Reviewed by Helen Kane Doucette. 


If you’re looking for eternal verities, 
you won’t find them here. 
country, morals, all are sold out, for 
no better reason than to constitute 
a thin plot. 

As an artist might sketch form 
exquisitely yet never capture the 
spirit of his subject, so Elizabeth 
Bowen fails to paint a true picture. 
She is excellent in creating mood 
and scene, not the convincing real- 
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ity necessary to the novel. The 
author is a feminine James with 
neither the depth nor the delicacy 
of the master. 

Omission of emotion makes the 
characters only mental progeny; 
they wander through a literary fog 
in vague, unsuccessful attempts to 
become more than wraithlike. 

Miss Bowen’s stylistic proficiency, 
marred only by being too heavily 
mannered, weaves a magical atmo- 
spheric spell. She might, however, 
have called her spades by their 
Anglo-Saxon names. She confuses 
compassion with tolerance of moral 
laxity, and fails to stress the tensity 
of blitzed London as the only possi- 
ble excuse for her evasion of ethical 
values. 


Song of the Susquehanna 
Herbert E. Stover 
Dodd Mead, 275 pp., $2.75 

Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens. 
This is a lively story. It plays in 
eighteenth century Pennsylvania. 
The central figure is a fictional Peter 
Grove, frontiersman of Dutch de- 
scent. His formation, exploits and 
romance are nicely integrated, with 
proper balance, in the wider his- 
torical picture of the times. There 
are the early towns and the lonely 
outposts, the Dutch, the Germans, 
the Seotch-Irish, the Quakers, the 
powder traffic, courage and cunning, 
the strife between the English and 
the French and especially between 
the white pioneer and the cruel In- 
dian. The characters are distinct, well 
done and well sustained, except that 
it does not seem fair to the Dutch to 
imply that they are less religious than 
others (‘‘without the same worry 
about hell’’) ! 

Although Mr. Stover’s novel takes 
us to Philadelphia and Laneaster, 
describes General Braddock’s _ ill- 
fated expedition and makes use of 
less important historical persons, we 
miss the figure of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. But after reading the Song of 
the Susquehanna, one ean certainly 
read the pertinent pages in Frank- 
lin’s autobiography with renewed in- 
terest. 

Of what seems to be the spice of so 
many other books, Mr. Stover has 
used only a very small pinch. The 
hint of an affair between Peter and 
the tavern woman could successfully 
have been dispensed with, especially 
since the book is not for grown-ups 
only, but ean benefit the teen-age in 
that it makes history live. 


Aunt Bel 
Guy McCrone Farrar, 342 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Virginia Cheatham 
Julier. 


The theme of this book might be 
from the mouth of Seotland’s Bobby 
Burns: ‘‘The best laid schemes 0’ 
mice an’ men gang aft a-gley.’’ For 
the canny Seotch planning of Aunt 
Bel, wife of the richest of the Moor- 
house clan, is completely foiled by a 
series of unscheduled events. 

Aunt Bel’s thoughts and not in- 
considerable talent for managing are 
wholly taken up with maneuvering 
the Moorhouses (whose fortune is 
based on cheese) into a position ot 
social and financial power. Since she 
has an eligible son and daughter, her 
plans naturally include some compli- 
eated match-making—but in spite ot 
her worried concern, their conclusion 
is a surprise to her. Not, I think, to 
the reader. 

A solid book, soundly constructed, 
and almost too well-peopled by Vie- 
torian Seots. Aunt Bel’s character is 
developed with such attention to de- 
tail that she completely overshadows 
the others; but, since the story is told 
from her viewpoint, the total effect 
is nicely unified. 


Woman of the Rock 
Hector Chevigny Wyn, 288 pp., $2.75 


Reviewed by Patricia McCarron. 


Hector Chevigny, author of the suc- 
cess My Eyes Have a Cold Nose, has 
written another one. Woman of the 
Rock, a life story of a woman 
evangelist (strongly reminiscent of 
Aimee Semple McPherson), is a 
fascinating novel. 

What does the reader require of 
a novel? A well-motivated chain of 
events? Characters acting in char- 
acter? More than anything, per- 
haps, the power to sustain interest? 
Woman of the Rock has plot, char- 
acters, suspense. It also answers a 
question — what kind of a person is 
a woman evangelist ? 

Ruth Church’s past presaged her 
future. Her parents were itinerant 
preachers. Frequent revivals were 
the only excitement of her girlhood 
on a Missouri farm. And her hus- 
band was an orthodox minister. 

She had fabulous success as a 
preacher. During the lavish 20’s 
and 30’s, she gained a following of 
a quarter of a million people, and 
in Los Angeles built God’s Own 
Temple. It would be difficult to 
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describe her personality. Her hus- 
band thought her an incompetent, 
extravagant housewife. Her daugh- 
ter thought her an unsympathetic 
mother. Her lover thought she would 
have made a great actress. And 
thousands thought that she could do 
no wrong. 

But Ruth Chureh often had her 
misgivings about the validity of her 
teaching — one has only to believe 
to be saved. ‘‘I’ve been a dealer in 
faith . . . why have I been looking 
for meanings of late? Why have I 
been groping?”’ 


The Evening and the Morning 
Virginia Sorenson Harcourt, 341 pp., $3.00 
Reviewed by Virginia Cheatham 
Julier. : 

A rather depressing tale laid in 

Mormon Utah concerning the ‘‘great 

love’’ between Kate Alexander ani 

Peter Jansen, who are married, al- 

though unfortunately not to each 

other. Very good writing is handi- 
capped by a meandering plot and 
confused by being told in a series of 
flashbacks into Kate’s past, part of 
the story being told during each of 
six days of a Mormon celebration. 

Characterization is sometimes very 

sharp and shrewd, and the Mormon 

background is nicely woven into the 
plot. 

The publisher’s blurb calls it a 
‘‘rich and haunting’’ book, and this 
effusiveness is not altogether unde- 
served. But the basic story is so ob- 
viously a silly and rather sordid love 
affair that building it into such im- 
portance has led only to making it all 
very dismal. Mrs. Sorenson’s talent 
deserves much better material. 


The Other Side of the Moon 

Ed. August Derleth P & C, 461 pp., $3.75 
Writers and readers of science-fiction 
are a cult unto themselves. August 
Derleth, as one of the top prophets 
of the sect, has made another of his 
periodic collections of samples of the 
genre. H. G. Wells of course, is 
represented, possibly because of the 
outery that addicts would raise it 
he were omitted. The other pieces 
are from contemporary or near-con- 
temporary writers. 

Members of the cult will be pleas- 
ed. Others will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the caliber of writing oft- 
en displayed. The influence of Poe 
is evident, as befits a pioneer in the 
field. Excellent reading for enter- 
tainment purposes. 

—John F. Loosbrock 
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Examination of Attack 
On First Amendment 


Religion and Education Under 
the Constitution 


James M. O’Neill Harper, 338 pp., $4.00 


Reviewed by Rev. John P. 


Kleinz. 


In the McCollum ease of March 8, 
1948, a Supreme Court majority de- 
cision substituted the mere opinion 
of private individuals and some in- 
terested groups that there should be 
absolute separation of chureh and 
state in this country, for the original 
intent and traditional interpretation 
of the First Amendment as merely 
forbidding an official establishment 
of any particular chureh in the 
United States. This decision repre- 
sents a great victory for some minor- 
ity groups who want our public 
school system to be completely secu- 
larized. 

Mr. O’Neill’s book analyzes this sit- 
uation; it is recommended reading 
and will help clarify the issue. The 
author states his belief that the cur- 
rent attacks upon the First Amend- 
ment (almost all of which are put 
forward under the spurious and non- 
American principles of ‘‘complete 
separation of church and state’’) are 
the most serious threat to civil liber- 
ties in our time. ‘‘The Supreme Court 
in the McCollum ease . . . has sur- 
rendered the First Amendment in- 
stead of defending it.’’ 

The book reads like an expert law- 
yer’s brief. It is clearly written and 
thoroughly documented. It proves its 
thesis that the First Amendment did 
not intend to exclude all state sup- 
port of religion; it demonstrates 
further that this was and is the cor- 
rect interpretation of all informed 
commentators on the Constitution 
from the very beginning of its his- 
tory. 

There are 13 chapters which cover 
adequately the early influences 
(Madison and Jefferson especially), 
the record of Congress and the Su- 
preme Court, the effect of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and the prac- 
tices of the various states. Especially 
valuable is the concluding discussion 
of the McCollum ease and the Ever- 
son bus ease which preceded it. The 
appendix reprints some important 


documents, and the bibliography is 
competent. 

Mr. O’Neill shows conclusively how 
the prevailing opinions of the Su- 
preme Court in these cases are a tis- 
sue of bad logie, misinterpretations 
of history, and disregard for the legal 
precedents. 

The tragedy in this whole affair is 
that Mr. O’Neill will not convince 
the opponents of his thesis to change 
their minds. He has shown the foun- 
dations on which the First Amend- 
ment rests and the purpose it was 
meant to achieve, but the pragmatic 
vhilosopkers of law who dominate the 
thinking in the Supreme Court and 
many of the law schools do not care 
particularly what the original pur- 
pose of the Constitution was. They 
‘*feel’’ that their novel interpreta- 
tions meet the ‘‘needs’’ of our time, 
and that is the basis of their judg- 
ments. ¢ 


Some Dangerous Faults 
In Our School System 


Crisis in Education 
Bernard Iddings Bell 
Whittlesey, 230 pp., $3.00 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Teresa 
Francis, B.V.M. 


Crisis in Education should be read 
by all who are seriously interested in 
the education of our youth and in 
the preservation of our democratic 
way of life. Dr. Bell, after thirty 
years devoted to educating our chil- 
dren from the elementary school 
through the post-graduate level, is 
eminently qualified to point out basic 
faults in our school system and to 
warn us of the crisis we are facing. 
His ‘‘challenge to American com- 
placeney”’’ alerts us to the danger of 
sending forth from our schools peo- 
ple deprived of their rightful re- 
ligious heritage. ‘‘Western civiliza- 
tion can no longer run along on in- 
ertia ... it is in crisis . . . it needs 
morally sound guidance, must have 
such guidance or »erish.’’ 

We boast of education as our larg- 
est American industry. Can we boast 
of our results? Many thinking people 
today charge that our children have 
not mastered the fundamental tools 
of learning, that they have little 
knowledge of the spiritual inherit- 
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ance of the race, and that thev have 
adopted as their goals the quest for 
money, for pleasure, for power, and 
for erudition. In consequence, our 
nation for the most part is composed 
of people with the ‘‘immaturity and 
emotional impulsiveness of adoles- 
eents.’’ Our educational system at all 
levels, with its defective understand- 
ing of the nature of man, cannot 
shirk its responsibility for this juve- 
nility. What a grave charge against 
current American education as a 
whole! Dr. Bell asserts that the major 
cause of this tragedy is the cleavage 
that exists between religion and see- 
ular edueation. ‘‘As the American 
school system is now conducte’ there 
is no such thing as religious liberty 
in Amerizan education. There is lib- 
ertv only to be unreligious. ... At 
least for the immediately foreseeable 
future, the religious education of the 
vast majority of American boys and 
girls must be handled at home or not 
at all.’’ Even our universities make 
only a gesture of ‘‘recognizing God’’ 
by devoting three or four days a year 
to a Religious Emphasis Week. The 
American university ‘‘looks on re- 
ligion as one of the minor amuse- 
menis, like china painting or playing 
the flute, pleasant for those who en- 
joy that sort of thing but not an in- 
tellectual or practical necessity.’’ 


What is the solution? The last 
chapter of Dr. Bell’s book sets forth 
several ‘‘first steps.’’ Since education 
develops in society in a culture in 
which the schools and colleges find 
themselves, the Church, the home, 
and the school must agree on certain 
defined goals. Only then will our ris- 
ing generation mature properly to 
know ‘‘that the true end of man is 
to know God and enjoy Him for- 
ever.”’ The enormous task of arous- 
ing publie opinion, insisting on finan- 
cial support of education, and resist- 
ing all political control of the schools, 
Dr, Bell places on the shoulders of 
an organized teaching profession. 


The National Catholic Educational 
Association, in its Easter-week con- 
vention in Philadelphia, reaffirmed 
the principle that ‘‘Federal aid 
Should be granted equitably to all 
schools which serve the public good.’’ 
It is interesting that an Episcopalian 
minister residing at the University of 
Chicago should just at this time make 
a substantial contribution to alerting 
public opinion to the need of educa- 
tional freedom. 

‘“We need to combat the notion 
that the only attitude toward God 
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which is legitimate in a tax-supported 
school is the attitude that ignores 
God as though He does not exist or, 
if He does exist, does not matter. ... 
If the public schools must ‘‘leave re- 
ligion out’’ then the only decent 
thing is to permit religious groups to 
run their own schools, which of 
course we now do, and to give them 
tax money to run them with, which 
we do not. Such a step would not in 
the least violate the principle, em- 
bodied in the Constitution that there 
must be no established Chureh in the 
United States. . . . Those who think 
that to give public funds to a re- 
ligious body for schools in which re- 
ligion matters is somehow tied up 
with reuniting Church and State, 
would seem to be just plain ignorant 
and illogical people.’’ 


Poorly Done Story 
Of Life In Red Army 


My Life in the Red Army 
Fred Virsli Maemillan, 260 pp., $3.50 
Reviewed by John F. Loosbrock. 


The implications of this book, like 
most accounts of the Red Army that 
have come to my attention, are two- 
fold. The Russian Army of World 
War II was a primitive affair, short 
on modern weapons (until we began 
supplying them), having erude com- 
munications and an almost ineredible 
lack 6f administration. 

One’s first reactions is, ‘‘How 
could such a mob hope to win a 
war?’’ Then one remembers that it 
did win a war, against a well-armed, 
superbly-trained, completely ruthless 
enemy; and the thought arises, ‘‘If 
it did so well with what it had, what 
would it do with modern equipment 
and adequate preparations?’’ And it 
becomes a foe to be respected. 

Not that Fred Virski’s book teils 
much, after all, about how the Red 
Army fights. The student of military 
affairs will gain about as much in- 
formation on that score as a Russian 
would from a study of George Bak- 
er’s ‘‘Sad Sack’’ cartoons. 

Virski, a native of Cracow, was 
drafted by the Russians after their 
occupation of Polish territory in 
1939. The book is a highly subjective, 
rather adolescent account of his ex- 
periences in the Red ranks. 

I would class the book as an at- 
tempt to cash in on the tense world 
situation. Certainly it sheds little 
light on what I would like to know 
about Russia. 








U. S. Foreign Policy 
Examined By Expert 


We, of the Americas 
Carlos Daviia Ziff-Davis, $3.50 


Reviewed by Paul S. Lietz, Ph.D. 


This is a challenging book. Mr. Dav- 
ila brings the whole weight of his 
wide knowledge to bear upon a most 
important subject of current interest 
— the foreign policy of the United 
States. He is interested, of course, in 
that policy as it touches Latin Amer- 
ica, but he is also greatly concerned 
with its effects upon the future of 
this country. In fact, he chooses to 
present his case as a North American 
writing for North Americans. 

Mr. Davila’s point of attack is 
that United States foreign policy is 
currently based upon questionable 
assumptions. It assumes that we 
must help Europe in order to help 
ourselves and that Europe without 
our help must inevitably flounder 
and become a prey to aggression. In 
refutation he points out that Euro- 
pean recovery had reached pre-war 
levels even before Marshall Plan 
funds began to arrive. He claims that 
at present our assistance is being 
used to build up one ‘‘colonial’’ 
system — England and France in 
Africa — against another — Russia 
in Asia. The two western nations, he 
maintains, taking advantage of cheap 
‘‘and to a great extent uninformed”’ 
labor, have started subsidized private 
or state-managed enterprises which 
threaten to duplicate and thus to de- 
stroy Latin American economy. ‘‘The 
stark fact is that Africa is rebuild- 
ing the industrialized empires of the 
New Europe on the more profitable 
foundations of cheap labor and cheap 
raw materials.’’ 

But the danger is not for Latin 
America alone. ‘‘How,’’ he asks, 
‘‘will the United States sell its cot- 
ton, tobacco, and manufactured 
goods, when its subsidized exports 
come to an end, to a Europe which 
tomorrow will become Eurasia and 
Eurafrica — strongly industrialized, 
monopolistic regions with preferen- 
tial treatments, managed currencies, 
and negligible production costs for 
foodstuffs and raw materials?’’ 

Having posed his objections, Mr. 
Davila neatly proposes his alterna- 
tive. We must strengthen by eco- 
nomie ties what is now the ‘‘vague, 
defensive, wholly negative character 
of the existing Inter-American ap- 
paratus’’. He pleads for an organic 
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system of cooperation in the western 
hemisphere which by marshalling all 
its resources would make all its 
peoples secure. Moreover, because ot 
the economic strength which that 
unity would give, the United States 
would be in a position to direct its 
course in the affairs of the Old 
World rather than simply to become 
involved in them. 

Mr. Davila presents the doctrine ot 
regionalism in what may be its final 
form. Whether you accept his an- 
alysis or not, he makes you think it 
over. 


Strong Defense 
Of Chiang Kai-Shek 


Russia’s Race for Asia 
Bobbs, 264 pp., $2.75 


Reviewed by Dr. Waldemar 
Gurian. 


George Creel 


The ease for Chiang Kai-shek is ably 
presented in this book by the head of 
the World War I Committee on Pub- 
lie Information. Creel has collected 
much material in order to show that 
the Chinese communists are not 
harmless agrarian reformers as their 
friends in the American press claim, 
but ruthless and obedient followers 
of Red Moscow. He indicts the China 
policy of Roosevelt and Truman for 
its confusion, ignorance, and failure 
to support Chiang Kai-shek, who has 
proved himself a Chinese patriot and 
a most energetic opponent of com- 
munism. 

Chinese-Soviet relations and the 
rise of the Chinese communist power 
are traced in chapters based not only 
on careful reading of literature, but 
also on personal experiences in Asia. 
Creel is not afraid to take sides in 
bitter controversies. He is against 
General Stilwell and for General 
Chennault; he criticizes the mission 
of General Marshall, who tried to 
fulfill the impossible order to bring 
about a coalition government with 
the communists. 

Creel pleads a case—and he ‘does 
not hide it. But he does it skillfully, 
with much knowledge. His book may 
come too late. It is possible that the 
present retirement of Chiang Kai- 
shek is a definite one. But Creel has 
the merit of having called attention 
to great dangers which are threaten- 
ing the world—for domination of 
China by communists would be a de- 
cisive step in the establishment of 
Red Asia. 
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English and American 
Constitutions Studied 


The Two Constitutions 


Harold Stannard 
Van Nostrand, 210 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Kermit C. Watkins. 


One of the rare and praiseworthy 
feats of authorship is to write about 
difficult and complex matters witli 
ease and simplicity. Harold Stan- 
nard has accomplished this in his 
study of the so-called unwritten con- 
stitution of England in comparison 
with our own Constitution. 

He goes much farther than to find 
the likenesses and differences: he 
makes a functional study of the 
structures of the two governments, 
comparing the position of the crown 
as it represents the inheritance and 
continuation of tradition, to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
also has a tendency to impose on each 
generation some of the restraints of 
past generations. 

Replete with rich dredgings from 
English and American history that 
illuminate the development of au- 
thority and responsibilities, the book 
compares the President with the 
Prime Minister and with the King, 
Parliament with Congress. 

The House of Commons stands out 
as the most powerful of all legisla- 
tive groups, containing in itself the 
power to enact limitations and re- 
straints on all other branches of gov- 
ernment. This inherent flexibility, 
which is not as yet a vart of our 
procedures, has permitted the rapid 
socialization of England. Such 
changes will occur more slowly in the 
United States because of the inflexi- 
bilitv of the written Constitution. 

Simplicity of presentation accentu- 
ates the brilliance of scholarship that 
produced this book. Most readers 
will be enlightened ; few confused. 


Target: You 
Leland Stowe Knopf, 288 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by Walter Romig. 


Mr. Stowe here recounts the history 
he saw made as a correspondent in 
Europe in the 1920’s and 1930’s, as 
a guide and a warning to the middle- 
class American whom he regards as 
our governing power. Hitler and 
Mussolini seduced their countries’ 
middle classes. The only way Com- 
munism can win here is to seduce 
ours. . 

An anti-isolationist, Mr. Stowe 
sees our future linked with that of 





all freedom-loving peoples through 
a world police force and the elimin. 
ation of tariffs, immigration restrie. 
tions, ete. The middle-class Ameri. 
can must use his influence individu. 
ally and through his associations to 
bring this about. Even since Mr, 
Stowe’s book was published, history 
has moved definitely in this diree. 
tion by the signing of the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Although his grasp of European 
history is neither broad nor deep, 
there is a great deal of common sense 
in Mr. Stowe’s book. The average 
reader should gain in alertness and 
comprehension by it. 


About Mexico 


The Mexico We Found 
Fanchon Royer Bruce, $2.50 
To Make the People Strong 
A, Edward Stuntz Maemillan, $3.50 


Reviewed by Sister M. Henry, O.P., 
anthropological expert. 


The Mexico We Found is the informal 
chronicle, in the Pepysian sense a 
gossipy chronicle, of the adventures 
undergone by the author, a Midwest- 
erner, who has spent considerable 
time in Mexico, and who was engaged 
in filming movies for educational pur- 
poses. 
Mexican culture is supplemented by 
her basic knowledge of the funda- 
mental Catholic philosophy of life. A 
few photographs included in_ the 
volume give some notion of the 
authenticity of the films. 

With astonishing good humor, 
never failing optimism and a superb 
finesse that seems always to triumph, 
she manipulates situations involving 
people as widely different as her own 
recalcitrant husband, and a remark 
able Guatemalan locally accepted as 
a saint. Readers will enjoy the lively 
little book. 

Author of To Make the People 
Strong is a veteran newspaper cor 
respondent who reports on his sevel 
months’ tour of Mexico and 17 of 
her sister republics to the south. For 
20 years he had been accumulating 
informational data on the area; he 
had available the resources of the In 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Inter - American Educational 
Foundation. Especially interested m 
health activities, he visited as many 
services as time permitted. 

On the whole the book gives the 
impression that the tour Mr. Stunti 
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took was quite personally conducted. 
He admits the necessity of a drastic 
revision, and in some instances of a 
complete serapping of his generaliza- 
tions on the backwardness of the edu- 
eational activities of the Catholic 
clergy. Given a longer time, greater 
opportunity to meet ‘‘the people’’ 
about whom he writes, and a guide 
who would indicate psychic as well 
as material values in any culture, the 
author might come to a real under- 
standing that would enable him to 
evaluate cooperative programs of the 
Hemisphere. 


The Rural Press and the 
New South 
Thomas D. Clark LSU, $2.00 


Reviewed by John P. Foley. 


‘‘The southern rural paper is a poem, 
a history, a guide to polities, a grand 
plan to a newly civilized world... , 
a sermon, a cireus, a symphony in 
solid measure, a medley of man’s 
glory and his shame.”’ 

Thus writes Thomas D. Clark in 
his glorification of the country press. 
In 111 pages, the author has compiled 
a noteworthy study of Dixie news- 
papers, but he attributes more com- 
munity influence to the rural press 
than it actually wields. 

Mr. Clark is an idealist; the coun- 
try editor is not. The press today is 
no longer a public service; it is a 
business proposition. Most papers are 
militant only if their crusading rings 
a cash register. 

A weekly editor friend of mine has 
abandoned his editorial column be- 
cause people are interested primarily 
in the life and loves of Main street, 
and in little else. The press can howl 
bloody murder about political evil, 
yet its readers vote and vote again 
for their white supremacy, their Bil- 
boes, their Talmadges. 

Industrially, the press has helped 
to build a new south; ideologically, 
it is frustrated. 


In Anger and Pity 
Robert Magidoff 
Doubleday, 278 pp., $2.95 
Reviewed by Dr. Waldemar 
Gurian. 


Robert Magidoff was a correspondent 
in Moscow for twelve years. He was 
expelled after his Russian secretary 
— under pressure from the political 
police — denounced him as a spy 
and saboteur. 

The most interesting chapters of 
his book are those dealing with daily 
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Eleven Important Men 


Makers of the Modern Mind 
Thomas P. Neill Bruce, 391 pp., $3.75 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis Male- 
cek, S.J. 


Dr. Neill presents in this book a 
well-balanced series of interesting 
essays which probe rather interest- 
ingly into the background of modern 
prejudices. It would not be true to 
call these sketches either historical 
or philosophical, nor do they have 
the antiseptic amorality of some 
‘‘objective’’ encyclopedic studies. 

But he writes well; his conclusions 
are succinct, always concrete; his is 
the method of a highly popular 
teacher. In reading, you are swept 
along, marveling how the techniques 
of scholar and radio commentator can 
blend into well rounded lectures such 
as these. 

Nowhere does Dr. Neill ever inti- 
mate that his evaluations of Luther, 
Locke, Bentham, Marx, et al., could 
ever replace the years of school work 
which alone can give true judgment 
or these pillars of present-day lack 
of thought. 

For its readability and balance, for 
shrewd insights expressed in mem- 
orable Anglo-Saxon, the book is .a 
good companion to help recall for- 
gotten truths; but we could remem- 
ber Dr. Neill’s own caution, that: 
‘“*. . . the eleven men treated in these 
pages serve handily as pegs on which 
to hang a number of pertinent 
truths in the developments of mod- 
ern thought, for they exemplify the 
intellectual currents of their age.’’ 





life in the Soviet Union and with 
the art policies of the regime. They 
illustrate the inhumanity of the sys- 
tem and the complete contradiction 
between communist promises and the 
realities of life. 

Magidoff writes in anger and pity 
— anger about the Soviet bureauc- 
racy for which human dignity and 
truth do not exist, and pity for the 
Russian people compelled to suffer 
under the hardships imposed by the 
Soviets. There are the usual remarks 
about the Politburo, the question 
of Stalin’s suecessor. Magidoff is in- 
clined to believe that the regime will 
try to avoid war, due to the realiza- 
tion of its weakness. 

The book does not present any 
fresh political and social analysis, 
though its impressionistic sketches 
make interesting reading . 


Speeches By Hoover 


Addresses Upon the American 
Road 


Herbert Hoover 
Van Nostrand, 319 pp., $4.00 


Reviewed by James G. Noth. 
Promising much, a dust jacket blurb 
states that ‘‘Mr. Hoover is one of 
those rare figures in public life, who, 
like Mr. Churchill, insists on writing 
his own speeches.”’ 

With the greatest respect for Mr. 
Hoover, that rash comparison, of 
necessity, must end there. It is per- 
haps because of this very insistence 
that his speeches and press state- 
ments on world affairs from 1945 to 
1948, become weighty, particularly 
repetitious, and of no great literary 
or historical moment. 

It occurred to me, only after I had 
finished the entire volume, that it 
might have been better to have taken 
the later speeches in smaller doses, 
to spare oneself as much as possible 
the feeling that you had read the 
whole thing somewhere before. 

Mr. Hoover, undeniably a capable 
publie servant, is a cut below 
his speechmaking contemporaries, 
Churchill and Roosevelt, and this 
wholly apart from the political senti- 
ment of the reader. 

His remarks, generally, evidence 
an economic, dollar-for-dollar ap- 
proach to practically all problems, 
and are, on domestic issues, those 
that might be expected from an 
Elder Republican Statesman. 


Baseball’s Greatest Teams 


Tom Meany Barnes, 276 pp., $3.00 
Reviewed by Paul J. Phelan, 


This is just the book for the dyed-in- 
the-horsehide baseball fan. But T 
wish Tom Meany had ealled it Some 
of Baseball’s Greatest Teams. He 
picks the 1942 Cardinals over the 
1931 and 1934 St. Louis teams, the 
1929 Athletics over the 1912 team 
with its $100,000 infield, and calls 
some other close ones the wrong way, 
in my opinion. But the good healthy 
beefs which the book will arouse on 
such matters is a tribute to Meany’s 
lively job of writing. 

A veteran newspaperman, last on 
the now defunct New York Star, 
Meany combines facts with anecdotes 
and humor to turn out a grand-slam 
job. Dick Bennett’s compilation of 
33 pages of team records, which 
forms the appendix to the book, 
gives rabid fans plenty of chance to 
do their own comparing of the 
‘greatest teams.”’ 
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Volume on Hawthorne 


For General Reader 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Mark Van Doren Sloane, 273 pp., $3.50 


This is the fifth volume on Haw- 
thorne by an American critic to ap- 
pear within the past eight years, and 
one of the most useful for the gen- 
eral reader, whose acquaintance with 
the Salem writer’s works is likely to 
be limited to The Scarlet Letter, and 
perhaps, The House of the Seven 
Gables. What Mark Van Doren has 
done very well in this third volume 
in the American Men of Letters 
Series is to combine biography with 
literary criticism, fitting the works 
of the Hawthorne canon into the bio- 
graphical account so that the one 
sheds light on the other very effec- 
tively. 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘most personal, most 
neculiar thought,’? Van Doren be- 
lieves, centered. from the earliest 
days of his writing career, upon that 
‘‘mystery of sin which, rightly under- 
stood, provides the only sane and 
cheerful view of life there is. 
Whenever he wrote supremely well, 
this was his theme.’’ Another New 
Englander was writing at the same 
time, with the same mystery always 
uppermost in his mind, and it was not 
accident that made close friends of 
Hawthorne and Herman Melville. 
‘‘Goodman Brown”’ was the story of 
Hawthorne’s early career in which 
he explored the ‘‘mystery of in- 
iquity’’ most profoundly; for the 
most part, he was quite willing to 
put aside the compulsion to deal 
with such matters, and to write tales 
which ‘‘came from the top of Haw- 
thorne’s mind, the part that he liked 
best because it was the gentlest, the 
easiest to live with.’’ 

But he was forced ‘‘now and then 
to go down and live with the devil,’’ 
and to this compulsion we owe the 
one masterpiece that Hawthorne 
wrote — The Scarlet Letter, done 
when he was forty-five — the cul- 
mination of twenty-five years of try- 
ing to plumb the great mystery of 
sin, and the highest mark Hawthorne 
ever touched; everything afterward 
was to lead downward from this 
great success. Of the description of 
the last meeting between Hester 
Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale, 
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Van Doren comments: ‘‘This is still 
the high mark in American fiction 
— this, and many another moment 
before and after. For The Scarlet 
Let'er . . . is powerful everywhere 
and all the time.’’ 

Some of Hawthorne’s later works 
notably The Blithedale Romance, 
The Marble Faun — are still read 
and admired, but the level of his 
greatest novel was never to be reach- 
ed again. After the great work, 
Hawthorne’s reputation was secure. 
He traveled through Europe, finding 
it not much to his taste, returned to 
America to be damned for his luke- 
warm support of the North in the 
Civil War and for his lifelong 
friendship with America’s most un- 
popular president, Franklin Pierce. 
None of this mattered, for in mind 
and body he was worn out at the 
age of sixty, and looking forward to 
death, which came on May 18, 1864. 





—B. T. 
Beethoven 
Alan Pryce-Jones Wyn, 115 pp., $1.50 
Wagner 
W. J. Turner Wyn, 143 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley. 
In a booklet of 115 pages Mr. Pryee 
Jones cannot deal exhaustively with 
his subject nor can he discuss at any 
length certain of the more notable 
compositions of the Viennese master. 
In line with the trend of the times 
he stresses the psychological factors 
in his subject’s development, intro- 
dueing events, personalities and the 
production of masterpieces as they 
appear in a chronological sequence. 

The life of so complex an individ- 
ual as Wagner is difficult to compress 
within the pages of a small book. 
Mr. Turner suececeds in describing 
Wagner’s personality and the impact 
of his personality on others, relegat- 
ing the events of his life: to phrases 
in small print at the head of each 
chapter. The result is a revealing 
portrait of Wagner, the man and 
artist, with all his faults and virtues 
brought into clear focus. 

An interesting feature of the au- 
thor’s treatment is the frequent quo- 
tation from Wagner’s autobiography 
and from those who were in a posi- 
tion to know intimate details of Wag- 
ner’s life and of his views on his 
contemporaries and on _ practically 
every subject under the sun. 





Portrait of Shaw 
Painted by Neighbor 


Days with Bernard Shaw 


Stephen Winsten 
Vanguard, 328 pp., $3.75 


Reviewed by Rev. J. C. Lehane, 
CM. 


At first glance, this seems to be just 
another book on Shaw, or Shaw talk- 
ing about himself for many pages. 
But closer examination shows it to 
be something different. 

Since 1940, the author has been 
Shaw’s closest neighbor at Ayot 
Saint Lawrence, a little village in 
Hertfordshire, not far from London. 
What he has done here is to record 
every conversation he has had with 
Shaw in that time, since the first day 
—when Shaw stalked in on the 
Winstens unannounced and shouting, 
‘* Anyone in?’’ 

Mr. Winsten plays his part of Bos- 
well with reverence and good taste, 
always keeping in the background 
and referring only indirectly to the 
risks that he and his artist-wife were 
taking in the blitz of London. 

Days with Bernard Shaw here and 
there gives us glimpses of a rather 
sincere Shaw under all the masks and 
the posing. We see the sentimental 
Shaw earrying a picture of his home 
in Ireland; a domestic Shaw hurry- 
ing home because his wife wishes to 
have him listen to the six o’clock 
news with her; the writer Shaw 
wondering whether young people will 
read him. 

But these human glimpses are more 
than counterbalanced by a Shaw ut- 
terly oblivious to the heroism and 
sacrifice of the war, worrying only 
about his fame and his money, and 
wallowing constantly in the first per- 
son singular. The reader will become 
surfeited with: Mr. Shaw’s modest 
estimates of himself. There is, how- 
ever, a host of interesting references 
to interesting people he has known; 
and, of course, the man is witty. No 
one can deny that. \ 

Perhaps the best review of this 
book was written by Shaw himself; 
in a letter to the London Times lit- 
erary supplement, he charges that his 
neighbor’s reports of him and his 
conversations» are at times quite in- 
accurate. 

The book is hardly a favorable por- 
trait. Nor will it win the reader’s 
affection for him whom the blurb 
ealls ‘‘the wittiest Irishman of them 
all.’’ 
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Birth Of Best Seller 
Described By Author 


I Wanted to Write 
Kenneth Roberts 
Doubleday, 471 pp., $3.50 
Reviewed by John F. Loosbrock. 


By writing you learn to write, says 
an ancient Latin proverb. Would-be 
authors have been getting this advice. 
in one form or another, for centuries. 
Kenneth Roberts, author of best- 
sellers Northwest Passage and Lydia 
Bailey plus a number of lesser-known 
historical novels, says it again but it 
takes him 471 pages, with index, to 
do it. 

The Roberts literary career fol- 


lows the standard, or Horatio Alger, 


pattern which has lured so many 
youngsters, including the writer, into 
the journalistic field. An ill-paid (but 
oh so spiritually rewarding) appren- 
ticeship on a daily paper, a well-paid 
(but not so spiritually rewarding) 
s‘int with George Horace Lorimer’s 
Saturday Evening Post, retirement 
to a pre-inflation Italian villa to do 
some ‘‘serious writing’’ and, to cav 
it all, Book-of-the-Month selection 
cum motion picture rights cum Post 
serialization. Success in the _ best 
Clarence Budington Kelland tradi- 
tion. 

There’s nothing bashful about Mr. 
Roberts. He fumed constantly over 
the secant sale of his first four nov- 
els, berating the erities, the book- 
buying public, and the authors whose 
books outsold his own. When North- 
west Passage became a financial suc- 
cess, his satisfaction was tempered 
with disappointment at missing a 
Pulitzer prize and he peevishly ex- 
pressed his opinion of the selection 
committee in a Post article. He never 
again allowed a book of his to be sub- 
mitted for the award, a slight which 
the selectors seem to have survived 
with equanimity. 

To Mr. Roberts, writing is back- 
breaking drudgery and he never lets 
you forget it. Dull, lengthy passages 
from his diary pound the idea home. 
He even includes a ten-page list of 
persons to whom he wrote letters 
during 1935 and a clinically descrip- 
tive chapter describing a bout with 
the itch, suffered while writing 
Northwest Passage, This is enlivened 
with such revealing literary memora- 
bilia as: 

“February 19: No reduction in 
misery. Smeared myself with salve, 
Wrote 1,000 words. 


May-Jung, 1949 





Humorous Recounting 
Of Life In Maine 


And One To Grow On 
John Gould Morrow, 253 pp., $3.00 
Reviewed by Helen Kane 
Doucette. 
Not I to resist a brand of humor 
comprised, like John Gould’s, of sly 
style and comical situation! I was 
convalescent in hospital when read- 
ing Gould’s latest book And One To 
Grow On. From my chortles, the be- 
wildered patients doubtless conelud- 
ed I had been committed to the 
wrong type of institution. 
As eulogistie as Coffin’s poetry of 


Maine, Gould’s prose glamorizes a . 


Maine town in a boy’s-eye-view to 
which distance no doubt has lent 
some of its accustomed enchantment 
and a dry Maine wit has added all 
of its hilarity. Although as Down 
East as salt cod, Gould’s ‘‘char- 
acters’’, to use the word in the pop- 
ular parlance, have yet a universality 
that makes them as real as actual 
neighbors anywhere. Retired but not 
retiring sea captains and other cos- 
mopolites gave to Gould’s remember- 
ed town a sophistication which en- 
abled it to keep its distance from 
cireuses and wealthy New Yorkers 
while it embraced leisurely living 
a la Cap’n Neweomb’s good ship 
‘*Lallygag’’, recognized the extra- 
curricular importance of a cow, and 
tolerated Orville’s obnoxious owl. 
The people mirrored in Gould’s 
glass of recollection had for the 
most part lived long enough to learn 
to be themselves. 

There is nothine effete about these 
reminiscences, many of which are re- 
lieved from too earthy a realism only 
by the gentleness of Gould’s irony. 
Dripping as thickly with nostalgia 
as the author’s boyhood bread with 
molasses, And One To Grow On is 
a slightly moralizing but always 
laugh-provoking daydream of a 
happy yesterday. 





. . . Awake and seratched from five 
to seven. . .”’ 

Personally, I have always enjoyed 
Mr. Roberts’s historical works, not as 
lasting literature but as what Gra- 
ham Greene calls ‘‘entertainments.’’ 
And, that rarity among contempo- 
rary historical fictioneers, he does 
keep them clean. But I Wanted to 
Write is a padded, stodgy portrait of 
an egotist patting himself on the 
back. He’d be much better off to let 


. . February 20: his books speak for themselves. 


Biography Of French 
Jesuit Missionary 


Saint Among the Hurons 
Francis Talbot, S.J. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Ly- 
nam, S.J. 


Anyone who wishes to understand 
seventeenth-century France should 
not fail to become acquainted with 
the life and works of Jean de 
Brébeuf. The same, indeed, might 
be said of any of the French Jesuit 
missionaries who were Brébeuf’s 
confreres in evangelizing the savages 
of that period in New France. He 
and all of them were Frenchmen 
who, though not lacking in love of 
their native land, had ambitions 
vastly different from those of mere- 
ly nationalistic solidarity, worldly 
wealth and political power. 

Jean de Brébeuf was a Norman. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 
1617, at the age of twenty-four. 
Though he was a man of great sta- 
ture and magnificent physique, he 
fell ill for an extended period of time 
early in his religious career and for 
this reason his course of studies was 
shortened and his ordination to the 
priesthood advanced. But, having 
passed through his period of bad 
health, he again grew strong and 
with returned strength there arose 
and burnt within him the great de- 
sire to join his Jesuit brethren in 
their hazardous mission among the 
savages of New France: 

Brébeuf’s request was shortly 
granted and in 1625 he was in the 
New World and beginning a career 
of such utterly tireless and fearless 
work and such heroic sanctity as was 
ultimately to win him martyrdom at 
the hands of the Iroquois. 

Brébeuf’s chief work was among 
the Hurons. One of the most serious 
problems facing these early French 
missionaries was the language prob- 
lem, 

Brébeuf had an amazing gift for 
tongues and at once he set out to 
master the language problem. He 
made more progress in learning the 
Huron tongue than any Frenchman 
before his time. And his efforts in 
this line were finally crowned by his 
production of a grammar and dic- 
tionary of the Huron language. 

Father Talbot, quoting from Pere 
de Brébeuf’s journals and_ other 
writings, gives us some insight into 
the spiritual illuminations that came 
to his great soul. 


Harper, $3.75 
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Inspiring Biography 
Of French Saint 


The Cure d’Ars (re-issue) 
Abbe Francis Trochu (trans. Dom Ernest 
Graf, O.S.B.) 
Newman, 583 pp., $5.50 


Reviewed by Irene E. Burke. 


This is a biography that cannot help 
but inspire any reader. The person- 
ality of the saint is so vividly por- 
trayed that even the most indifferent 
reader will feel an awakening of the 
spiritual side of his nature. 

The book is aptly divided into two 
parts: Years of Preparation and the 
Pastorate of Ars, 

In the first part we become ae- 
quainted with a pious youth whose 
deep love of God motivated him to 
seek a life dedicated to His service. 
Although his fervor was far in ex- 
cess of his scholastic ability, Jean- 
Marie Baptiste Vianney, _ better 
known as the beloved Curé d’Ars, let 
neither disappointments, delays, nor 
hardships dim his aspirations for the 
priesthood. When as a youth Jean- 
Marie exclaimed, ‘‘If I were a priest 
I should wish to gain many souls to 
God,’’ he expressed the true motive 
for his vocation and his burning zeal 
for souls. 

The ascent to sanctity was not 
easy. The trials, sufferings, and 
temptations of his life were borne 
with heroic patience. Penance and 
mortification formed an integral part 
of his life. His love of poverty and 
of the poor knew no bounds. But a 
life so unselfishly dedicated to the 
service of God was not without its 
compensations. The Curé d’Ars was 
favored with such sublime mystical 
experiences during his life that he 
ean well take his place beside the 
other great mystics of the Church. 

Trochu has presented a_ very 
thorough and scientific study of the 
Cure d’ Ars. In using as his source 
the reliable documents submitted in 
the Acts of the Process of Canoniza- 
tion, the author has formed a realis- 
tie picture of the saint as he lived, 
thought and spoke. It is an authen- 
tic and objective study not colored 
by legend or disfigured by personal 
prejudice. Much care has been taken 
to present in detail incidents and 
conversations which give the reader 
a deeper appreciation of the dynamic 
and attractive personality of the 
saint. Unless the Curé d’ Ars had 
left us his autobiography, no other 
work could give the reader a more 
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Little Gilbreths and 
Wholesale Family Fun 


Cheaper by the Dozen 


Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine 
Gilbreth Carey Crowell, $3.00 


Reviewed by Virginia Julier. 
Twelve Little Gilbreths and How 
They Grew, or How Did Ernestine 
Get Martha’s Tonsils? This hilarious 
account of life in the Gilbreth house 
—fourteen rooms and fourteen people 
— makes a book to cause childless 
couples with dogs to cluck their 
tongues in scandalized amazement, 
and parents of large families to sigh 
— with nostalgia or apprehension. 

A planned family of twelve is 
enough novelty in these days to make 
an entertaining book, what with 
wholesale buying of food and clothes, 
and twelve simultaneous cases of 
measles. But in addition to those 
things, Father and Mother Gilbreth 
are both noted motion-study experts, 
and their application of motion-study 
methods to their king-size family re- 
sults in assembly-line production of 
tonsillectomies and toothbrushing — 
and the installation of phonographs 
in the bathrooms so that the little 
Gilbreths can bathe in time to French 
and German records. They are test- 
ed by a lady child psychologist who 
is forced to retire, utterly baffled, 
and Mother and Father have a fan- 
tastie encounter with a Lady In- 
terested in Birth Control. 

But that’s about all. Great do-ers 
are the Gilbreths but, unless the 
authors are holding out, not great 
thinkers. Father emerges as a merry 
materialist who believes in God, but 
disbelieves in the Immaculate Con- 
ception because ‘‘there are no bio- 
logical facts to support it’’. He ap- 
proves of Sundav school because it’s 
a good way to learn the Bible — 
and an educated man knows some- 
thing about everything. Mother 
seems a more profound person, but 
is, alas, always working quietly be- 
hind the scenes. 





complete portrayal of the saint than 
the present volume. 

This book, which was first publish- 
ed in 1927, two years after Jean- 
Marie Baptiste Vianney was canon- 
ized, is now in its second edition. 
The life of the Curé d’ Ars was his 
most powerful sermon. It can be 
read and re-read with much merit by 
a generation that would profit im- 
measurably by becoming better ac- 
quainted with the holy Curé d’ Ars. 





Soldiers Will Enjoy 
This Soldier's Story 


To Hell and Back 
Audie Murphy Holt, $3.0 
Reviewed by Maj. Gen. E.- F. 
Harding. 


As pure fiction, which it is not, Audi: 
Murphy’s book would be a_ worthy 
contribution to the literature 0 
World War ITI. As a compilation of 
actual incidents of bitter campaign. 
ing and savage conflict, which it is, 
vividly sketched by an indestructible 
combat infantryman, who handle 
words and phrases as effectively as 
he once wielded a carbine and ma 
chine gun, it qualifies as an absorb. 
ing human interest document of psy- 
chological and historical significance, 

It is soldier stuff, written by a 
soldier—one with notable gifts for 
registering and _ reporting scene, 
action and dialogue. The soldier re 
partee, of which there is much, rings 
true. Perhaps it is too pat to have 
been uttered always in the rapid-fire 
sequences as recorded, but no one 
who knows soldiers will doubt that 
most of it, or something very like it, 
was said at one time or another by 
the men who sweated out their parts 
in the war in Audie Murphy’s pla- 
toon. The stark and eynical humor of 
his engaging characters occasionally 
runs into corny overtones; but that, 
to an old soldier, is added evidence 
of accurate reporting. Doubtless Av 
thor Murphy exercised an author’ 
licence in transposing and tightening 
up to produce his effects, but surely 
there is little if any outright faking. 

In this book the filth, brutality and 
boredom of war form the backgrounl 
for stirring battle episodes that makt 
a soldier’s blood tingle. There ® 
nothing I have seen in print that & 
tablishes so firmly the everlasting 
glory of the Infantry as this modest, 
intimate, down-to-earth account o 
the sayings and doings of one @ 
World War II’s outstanding heroes 
and the Homeric erew of stalwart 
fighting men who shared his lot whil 
they lasted. 

To Hell and Back is not recow 
mended for all classes of readers, bal 
soldiers—actual, ex- and potential 
will find it unusually interesting. 



















































































He who does not bellow the truth 
when he knows the truth maké 
himself the accomplice of liars anf 
forgers. 












— Pegw 
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Hard, Clean Attack 
On Our Complacency 


This Perverse Generation 

Peter Michaels S & W, $2.75 

Reviewed by Clem Lane. 

I hope this book makes a great many 
Catholics unhappy. And I mean by 
this that it’s my devout hope that a 
ereat many Catholics, clerical and 
lay, will read This Perverse Genera- 
tion, 

It will not make us feel warm and 
good and glowing deep down inside 
us. Oh, no. It may make some of us 
angry. It will make some more of us 
less smug, less complacent. It will, 
please God, lead all of us to examine 
our conscience and our environment. 

The author has examined the 
American scene and has come to the 
conclusion—how escape it ?—that this 
perverse generation seeks to bar 
God, more and more, from life. 

For the second straight year the 
Catholic Hierarchy has attacked Sec- 
ularism as our chief danger. Where 
the episcopal statements were in gen- 
eral terms, the author marshals the 
evidence. 

Peter Michaels is the pen name of 
Carol Jackson, one of the editors of 
Integrity which, with Today, has 
been slambanging away at the medi- 
ocre, the lukewarm, the ‘‘practical,’’ 
the ‘‘practising,’’ the phony and the 
just-enough-to-get-by-we-hope among 
us Catholies. 

How do you like this, the book’s 
opening paragraph? 

“It pleases me that the Commun- 
ists keep nipping away at the vul- 
nerable spots of what was once 
Christendom; outraging us now by 
an atrocity, now by a major theft. It 
shows that God has not abandoned us 
to our complacency.’’ 

There’s a lively chapter on ‘‘The 
Atrophy of the Parish.’’ Thé author 
Says the parish she discusses is an 
“jmaginary’’ one. To us urban 
Catholics the parish reviewed is 
about as ‘‘imaginary”’ as a street ear, 
a precinct captain or the parish we 
live in. 

Would that it could be made com- 
pulsory reading for our urban 
priests, for the leaders of our parish 
societies. Could be that bigger is not 
synonomous with better. The author 
has some sound suggestions, including 
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specialized Catholic Action, as to 
what our city parishes need. 

A civilization with Christ excluded, 
with His teachings ignored, is un- 
thinkable to us Catholies, isn’t it? Or 
is it? Or where are we living? 

Miss Jackson has an eye that sees 
entire. Her indignation is tempered, 
strangely strengthened, too, by faith 
and hope and charity. She writes 
good, clean, pneumatic-hammer prose. 
There are quotable sentences on 
every page of the book. 

She writes persuasively. Can a 
Catholie really be a Catholic in the 
machine age? Would it be so silly to 
junk our technological advances and 
return to the age of the craftsman; 
the small, largely self-sufficient farm ; 
the community centered about the 
church ? 

The book closes on a note of Chris- 
tian confidence. 

‘‘Onee Christians cease to depend 
on their own natural resources and 
turn toward Christ, then we begin to 
see that this is not only a time of 
great trial but also of great oppor- 
tunity.’ 

That God, Who always brings good 
out of evil, may seize to save us the 
very things with which the Devil is 
damning us. 

Meanwhile ‘‘it is better to coneen- 
trate on the need for grace. As the 
psalmist says, ‘Unless the Lord build 
the House, they labor in vain who 
build it.’ ”’ 

You may supply a couple of bricks 
for the building by reading the book, 
by persuading a friend, preferably 
your pastor, to read it, too. 


No Abiding City 

Bede Jarrett, O.P. Nowman, 74 pp., $1.50 

Reviewed by Rev. Gerard Joubert, 

O.P. 
Father Bede Jarrett’s many Ameri- 
can friends will heartily weleome this 
reprint of No Abidina Citu. In sim- 
ple, charming language the author 
reveals the thoughts of his saintly 
contemplation. The theme of the book 
is told in its title. The good of this 
world is transitorv: God and His 
home are permanent. Men are rest- 
less and homesick because they have 
not here a lasting city. God made 
men ‘‘pilgrims by the greatness of 
His precious gift.’’ Divine benefi- 
cence has made men to share His 
home. ‘‘This life is not a business, it 


is a journey. The whole secret of a 
happy journey is to remember always 
that you are a traveler. Otherwise 
you will find people and places pull- 
ing at your heartstrings. It is easy to 
settle down somewhere and then 
when you move on you have left half 
of your heart behind you.’’ The trav- 
eler must endure the hardships of 
traveling; he must have courage and 
confidence, patience and obedience; 
most of all, he must keep his gaze set 
upon the goal. ‘‘The only dreadful 
thing in life is to be content with 
life. The only souls who never get 
anywhere . . . are those who are per- 
feetly satisfied with life.’’ 


Book on Marriage 
Cana Is Forever 


Charles Hugo Doyle Nugent, $3.00 
Reviewed by John A. O’Brien. 


The weak place in the social strue- 
ture of our country is marriage; the 
startling up-shoot of divorcees in re- 
cent years has stirred determination 
of legislators, social scientists, clergy- 
men and educators to find means of 
reinforeing our domestic life. Reflect- 
ing that aroused interest is a num- 
ber of books which have streamed 
from the press in the last deeade, 
offering counsel and advice to couples 
contemplating marriage. 

Such a book is Cana Is Forever. It 
is designed to prepare young people 
for the grave responsibilities of the 
married life and seeks to point out 
the dangers which threaten the per- 
manence of the union and the hap- 
piness of the couple. It offers helpful 
suggestions concerning the remote 
and the proximate preparation for 
marriage, points out the dangers in- 
herent in mixed marriages and 
stresses the permanence of the mar- 
riage bond. 

The author wisely indicates the ne- 
cessity of patience and time in work- 
ing out marital adjustments which do 
not come automatically but only as 
the result of sympathetic cooperation 
and mutual understanding. 

There is a timely section develop- 
ing the important role of parents in 
bringing their children up to be good 
citizens of our country and future 
inhabitants of heaven. The book can 
be recommended both to those pre- 
paring for marriage as well as to 
those already married, as it is well 
adapted to provide timely and prac- 
tical suggestions to both types of 
couples. 
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Rosary Meditations 
On Holy Family 


The Complete Rosary 
Maurice J. Kennedy Ziff-Davis, $3.00 


Reviewed by Rev, Patrick M. J. 
Clancy, O.P. 


Some people find it difficult to 
meditate while saying the Rosary. 
The indulgence of the Church has al- 
ready been manifested in their re- 
gard. Nevertheless, as His Eminence 
Cardinal Stritch points out in his 
Foreword to this volume, meditation 
in general is not reserved for re- 
ligious, much less meditation on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. As aids in 
this respect, numerous books and 
pamphlets have appeared containing 
the fruit of their author’s own medi- 
tation, and even contemplation, on 
the joys, sorrows and glories of the 
Divine Son and His Blessed Mother. 
Some repeat the usual Rosary narra- 
tives with perhaps a new reflection 
here and there. Others attempt to 
be very practical. 

This volume falls in the latter 
class. Father Kennedy has endeav- 
ored to paint word pictures of the 
Holy Family, and to show that our 
present-day holy families can find 
in the Rosary meditations a pattern 
for daily life lived with Our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother. 


He has not missed many opportun- 
ities for recalling mothers to the imi- 
tation of Mary, fathers to that of 
St. Joseph, and all to the example of 
Christ. Modern neglect of duty is 
eontrasted with Gospel zeal for ful- 
filling the will of God. 

In a work of this kind, some will 
inevitably dispute the author’s im- 
aginative conclusions. One cannot 
easily wend one’s way securely 
along the path of both imagery and 
truth. In some of these meditations 
it is difficult to determine what is 
pure imagery and what is based on 
Seriptural or traditional founda- 
tions. Some of the scenes can in- 
deed be imagined, but that they actu- 
ally conformed to reality—this must 
remain a dubious point. 


The Drama of the Rosary 

Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. SAG, $1.50 
This small volume of ‘‘informal 
thoughts on the fifteen Mysteries,’’ 
as the author calls it, adds depth 
and understanding to the familiar 
and loved prayer. 

The Rosary is presented as a 
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drama in three acts, each with five 
scenes. The author wisely says that 
we are not limited to the scene in- 
dicated by the individual Mystery, 
but ean incorporate other facts and 
events in the life of Christ and His 
Mother which surround the Mystery 
under consideration. The medita- 
tions he offers add richness and a 
deeper awareness to the recitation of 
the Rosary, as this reviewer found 
after merely one swift reading. 

Because of its lack of sentimental- 
ity, its modest price, and its com- 
pactness, the book deserves place in 
the hands of those who sincerely wish 
to recite the Rosary with more devo- 
tion and attention. 

—Caroline Holland 


Quick Reference Book 


A Catholic Dictionary (2nd 
edition, revised) 
Ed. Donald Attwater 


Maemillan, $5.00 


552 pp. 


Reviewed by Rev. Joseph M. 


O’Leary, C.P. 


This work, originally published in 
England and America under the 
title The Catholic Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary was reissued in 1943 under 
the title A Catholic Dictionary. The 
present offering brings the material 
up to date. Attwater’s work must 
not be confused with The Catholic 
Encyclopedia Dictionary, issued in 
1941 under the direction of the 
editors of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

The Attwater book was originally 
planned as a simple dictionary of 
words and phrases of the Catholic 
Chureh. In the course of prepara- 
tion, however, it was thought advis- 
able to add considerable encyclopedic 
material to make the volume a gen- 
eral work of quick reference. In the 
judgment of this reviewer, the value 
and the excellence of the book lies 
precisely in the dictionary purpose. 
The items are well-written, exact and 
suceinet, up-to-date. The added ma- 
terial helps to clarify the terms under 
discussion without destroying or im- 
peding the advantages of quick ref- 
erence. 

Busy pastors will find here ready 
answers for inquirers. Intelligent and 
zealous Catholic parents are offered 
a reliable first-aid in their efforts 
to answer the questions of their 
growing sons and daughters. Study 
clubs will add greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of discussion, if accuracy 
and precision of terms are checked 
by this very helpful reference work. 





Treasury Of Faith 


In Two Volumes 


The Teaching of the Catholic 
Church 


Ed. and revised by Canon George D. 
Smith Mac., 2 v., $12.5 


Reviewed by Rev. Barnabas 
Mary, C. P., Passionist House of 
Studies, Chicago, 


In 1927, a group of English Cath. 
olic scholars collaborated to publish 
thirty-six slender volumes under the 
title, Treasury of the Faith Series, 
This readable compendium of the 
ology answered a widely felt need 
among English speaking Catholics; it 
offered full, rich knowledge of the 
Faith to an earnest laity. Each vol- 
ume was prepared by a competent 
theologian. 


The result of these labors was a 
real contribution to Catholic litera. 
ture in the English language. This 
venture presented a simple, clear, 
yet comprehensive summary of the 
Church’s doctrine, not in the field of 
moral ecasuistry, but in the more 
fundamental and richer aspects of 
revealed truth itself. Technicalities 
of theology were studiously avoided. 
At the same time, however, the 
simple treatment was careful and 
well-braeced; there was no weakening 
of doctrine into diluted form. 

This year Canon Smith, the orig 
inal editor of the series, has arrang- 
ed and edited these studies in a con- 
venient two volumes. The essays ap- 
pear almost exactly as they were 
first printed ; but, wherever the same 
ground was covered by more than 
one writer, the editor has made 
judicious abridgment. 

This merely mechanical rearrange 
ment of original texts, however, does 
not meet the requirements of editor- 
ial revision. Since the first publica 
tion of Treasury of the Faith, the 
Holy See has issued several pro 
nouncements which _ considerably 
alter earlier theological opinion and 
point new directives in theological 
research. The most important of 
these documents are the encyclical 
of Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, 
Divino Afflante Spiritu, Mediator 
Dei, and his Motu Proprio letter on 
the matter and form of the sacra 
ment of Orders. These new contti- 
butions should have been noted; i 
fact, some of the original matte? 
should have been rewritten in the 
light of these Papal pronouncements. 

This new edition of the Treasury 
of the Faith is advantageous. For 
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now, this helpful series can be used 
as a collateral text in connection with 
religion courses, especially in college. 
Moreover, the present edition (which 
reduces a shelf of books to two neat 
volumes) should provide a tonie for 
energizing Catholic Action. Through 
familiarity with it our people will 
find new meaning in the’ details and 
practice of the Faith. 

This grasp of the vital unity of 
Christ’s redeeming action in and 
through the Chureh will inevitably 
lead to more intense Catholic living. 
The present work will also be of 
help to the earnest and intelligent 
outsider who is sincerely interested 
in studying the Catholie claim. In a 
word, this work will impress all read- 
ers with the fact that the Catholic 
Church is a treasury of precious 
truths, new and old. 


Catholic Family Bible 

Catholic Book Publ. Co. $5.00 

Reviewed by Rev. John A. 

O’Brien, Ph.D., University of 

Notre Dame. 

This new edition of the Bible com- 
mends itself to Catholic readers be- 
cause it presents in one volume the 
Old Testament, namely, the approved 
Douay version with a new translation 
of the Book of Psalms approved by 
the Holy See and the New Testament 
as edited and revised by Catholic 
scholars under the patronage of the 
episcopal committee of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine. 

The entire Bible is arranged in 
modern paragraph form with topical 
headings in accordance with modern 
usage to facilitate the reading. Fur- 
thermore, a newly edited introduc- 
tory paragraph before each book 
gives in brief form a complete synop- 
sis of the important facts. 

New accurate biblical maps, 
printed in full color, have been spe- 
cially prepared to promote a better 
understanding of the geography of 
the Holy Land. An entirely new and 
up-to-date appendix contains an his- 
torical and chronological index of the 
Old and New Testaments, a table of 
the Epistles and Gospels for Sundays 
and Holy Days, a list of Parables and 
Miracles of Jesus, and many other 
features. 

The entire volume shows evidence 
of careful scholarly work on the part 
of the editors and of painstaking care 
on the part of the publishers and the 
volume can be highly recommended 
to the entire English speaking Cath- 
olie world. 
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Cogent Study of 


Mission Problems 


The Church’s World Wide Mission 


The Most Rev. James E. Walsh 
Benziger, 236 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by the Rev. Joseph A. 

Wagner, Asst. Director, Society 

for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Nineteen hundred years ago, a group 
of men received orders from their 
Leader to go out and teach all men 
a new doctrine of love — love of 
God, and love of men, God’s image. 
For nineteen hundred years the 
Apostles and their successors have 
been trying to carry out those orders. 

Today, as Bishop Walsh points out 
in his comprehensive study, the first 
part of that command has been fair- 
ly well accomplished. As a result of 
the missionaries’ efforts, the Church 
has an army of eighty thousand 
apostolic workers toiling in practiecal- 
ly every corner of the world, with 
the exception of Russia and a few 
small countries which prohibit the 
entrance of the missionaries. Behind 
that army of front-line soldiers 
stands a vast multitude of Catholies. 

Yet the conversion of the world to 
Christ is still far from realization. 
The Chureh numbers less than one 
percent of the vast continent of Asia, 
containing half the world’s popula- 
tion. And the gains each year are 
offset by a much larger increase of 
the general population. 

The reasons for the only partial 
suecess of these tremendous efforts 
are ably analyzed by Bishop Walsh. 
Lack of material means, lack of man- 
power, and primarily a lack of suf- 
ficient charity in the hearts of 
Catholics are the chief obstacles. 
May this cogent study of the mis- 
sion problem fire the zeal of our 
dormant Catholics, and fill them 
with the spirit of St. Paul, St. 
Francis Xavier, and, I might add, 
Bishop Walsh and his _ fellow- 
missioners. 


The Nature and Treatment 
of Scruples 
Dermot Casey, S.J. 

Newman, 66 pp., 90¢ 
Suitable reading for a spiritual guide 
to adolescents, a student of psychol- 
ogy, or a seminarian in the last years 
of moral theology. The last 20 pages 
might be valuable to the parish 
priest-confessor. Other readers should 
not even see this scientific analysis of 
a severe psychological problem. 

—Rev. Maurice B. Kennedy 





The Natural Desire for God 
Rev. William R. O’Connor 
Marquette, $1.50 
Reviewed by Gerard Joubert, 
O.P., Pontifical Faculty of Phil- 
osophy, River Forest, Ill. 


A reiteration of the thesis defended 
in a larger work by the same author 
entitled, ‘‘The Eternal Quest.’’ 
Against the background of a brief 
historical study of the question of 
the natural desire for God, the 
author proposes what, in his view, is 
St. Thomas’ teaching. 

St. Thomas broke with the Augus- 
tinian tradition both in the conecep- 
tion of the problem and in its solu- 
tion. St. Augustine reasoned that 
since man’s will tends naturally to- 
wards happiness, and since happiness 
is to be found only in God, it follows 
that man is borne by his nature to- 
wards God. St. Thomas clearly dis- 
tinguished between the natural de- 
sire of the intellect for knowledge, 
and the natural desire of the will for 
happiness. Father O’Connor con- 
tends that whenever St. Thomas 
wrote of the natural desire for God 
he was simply paraphrasing the 
Aristotelian dictum, ‘‘All men by 
nature desire to know.’’ Consequent- 
ly, the natural desire for God was, 
for St. Thomas, nothing other than 
the inexhaustible craving of the in- 
tellect for knowledge. 

The natural desire to know an ob- 
ject is vastly different from the na- 
tural desire for an object known. 
The author states that the great com- 
mentators missed this simple solu- 
tion because they conceived the prob- 
lem as St. Augustine did, and not as 
St. Thomas did. In defense of the 
commentators, it must be said that 
they grappled with the real problem. 


Our Eternal Vocation 
A Carmelite Nun Newman, 207 pp., $2.25 


Since every human soul coming from 
the hand of God has an ‘‘eternal vo- 
cation,’’ this slim volume may be ree- 
ommended to lay readers, as well as 
religious. 

Although the style is at times dif- 
fuse and the gracious author rambles 
occasionally, she always has some- 
thing worthwhile to say. Most note- 
worthy is her sympathetic under- 
standing of human behavior, deftly 
mingled with the highest super- 
natural motives and aspirations. 

The ‘‘Little Way’’ of St. Therese 
is the foundation of these confer- 
ences, and every chapter beats with 
the rhythm of the Saint’s theme— 
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‘*T desire to accomplish Your Will 
perfectly.’’ Sanctity is the subject 
considered, and saints are the main 
characters. We look at them, and 
then at us, and the many differences 
are obvious. The question arises, 
‘‘How ean we bridge the chasm be- 
tween us and them?’’ The author, 
with Carmel’s simplicity, dares to 
answer this question, and the best 
chapters in the book, those on suffer- 
ing and renunciation, present the 


eternal solution. 
—NSister M. Alice Marie, B.V.M. 


The Liturgical Year: Vol. 4, 
Septuagesima 
Abbot Prosper Gueranger, O.S.B. (tr. 
Dom Laurence Shepherd, O.S.B.) 
Newman, 404 pp., $4.00 


Reviewed by Rev. Henry Will- 

mering, S.J. 

The fourth volume of this highly 
commendable series covers the period 
which immediately precedes Lent. 
The author traces the history of 
Septuagesima back to its origin in 
the Greek Church, and indicates 
when and how it found its way into 
the Roman liturgical calendar. 

Since each volume is essentially a 
prayer-book, which adapts and inter- 
prets prayers in accordance with the 
spirit of the season, we find appro- 
priate morning and evening prayers, 
Communion prayers, and all the Lit- 
urgical prayers of the Mass and Of- 
fice. The Seripture lessons of Matins, 
which are in the Office, are given in 
Latin and English. 

All the feasts of saints that occur 
during the four weeks of February 
and the first two weeks of March 
are treated, in meditations, biog- 
raphies, and prayers. The last give 
a practical demonstration of how we 
may vary our prayers from day to 
day. : 


The Liturgical Year, Vol. 5 — 
Lent 
Abbot Prosper Gueranger, O.S.B. 
(tr. Dom Laurence Shepherd, O.S.B.) 
Newman, 524 pp., $4.00 
Fasting and penance are not the 
only, nor the principal, practices of 
Lent. In her whole Lenten liturgy, 
both in the Breviary and in the Mis- 
sal, the Church impresses on us that 
it is a time of greater fervor, of 
greater striving after a more perfect 
life. How this is ineculeated day by 
day in the Mass and Office, and how 
we may make our service of God such 
as He has a right to expect of us, is 
admirably explained in this volume. 
—Rev. Henry Willmering, S.J. 
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ARTS AND POETRY 





Study of T. S. Eliot 


Twists His Meaning 


T. S. Eliot: The Design of 
His Poetry 

Elizabeth Drew Seribner, 216 pp., $3.00 

Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. 

Grady. 

With all the pristine value of the ad- 
jective, this is a terrible book. In its 
least terrible aspect, it is a very diffi- 
cult book. As a book of interpreta- 
tion, it is a work book, a mere com- 
panion to the Poems. The Poems, in 
turn, lead at once to their not in- 
considerable reference. But this is not 
merely a book of interpretation; it is 
also an attempt to demonstrate (in 
opposition to Eliot’s own declared 
explanations) a parallelism between 
the artistic development of Eliot and 
the psychologist Jung’s ‘‘integration 
of personality.’’ 

The development of this parallelism 
necessitates the study of a foreign 
vocabulary, a search for clarity 
amidst unfamiliar meanings, labor 
in the shadow of subjectivism. The 
reader finds himself surrounded by 
a small library, struggling to find out 
what Eliot means, what Drew means, 
what Jung means, and if there is any 
correspondence between these mean- 
ings. 

In another sense, the book is ter- 
rible in a perversely splendid way. 
Miss Drew has set herself the fright- 
ening task of teaching Eliot as well 
as the ‘‘tribe’’ the meaning of his 
verses. She does not take her task 
lightly; rather she brings to it an 
almost overpowering saturation in 
Eliot’s prose and poetry and in satel- 
lite criticism, a profound and meticu- 
lous scholarship, a brilliant display 
of energy, patience, ingenuity, and 
fertility of imagination. She writes 
in a rich if abstract style, often 
transmuting the stark crystal images 
of. Eliot’s verse into a prose-of mol- 
ten, glowing, running glass. 

This finely wrought workmanship 
is not only her defense of a pre- 
carious position; it is also her re- 
ligion. In the final chapters of the 
book she unwittingly pictures herself 
more than Eliot, living for ‘‘that 
sole work of man’s hands which is 
changelessly enduring and harmo- 
nious, the form and pattern of a 
work of art.’’ She lives with ‘‘a dis- 
cipline parallel to that practiced in 


Unusually Fine 
Volume of Poems . 


Frost for St. Brigid 
Sister Maris Stella 
Sheed and Ward, 94 pp., $1.75 

Reviewed by Rev. Kenneth M. 

Ryan, Loras College, Dubuque, 

Towa. 

With this excellent volume Sister 
Maris Stella will add to a reputation 
that already has placed her high on 
the list of contemporary American 
poets. 

Frost For Saint Brigid is one of 
those rare collections of poetry, ap- 
pearing at very infrequent intervals, 
that rings true from top to bottom, 
There is no padding here. Richness 
of thought, simplicity of expression, 
picturesque diction, symbolism, moods 
— quiet, grave, wistful—subtle music, 
sentiment without sentimentality, all 
will be found sprinkled unpretenti- 
ously and properly throughout the 
pages of this fine work. 

Made up of seventy-five poems, the 
work covers a variety of subjects 
ranging from the traditional lyries to 
those harboring a deep spiritual sig- 
nificance. But whatever the field, 
there is in evidence a freshness of 


approach and a delicacy of touch | 


amid various forms of poetic expres 
sion. 

Some of the poems contained in 
the work are: Easter Morning, Snow, 
A Song for Bernadette, To a Young 
Flier Returned to College, Bay Vio- 
lets, Late September, The Veil and 
the Rock, and Frost for Saint Brigid, 
whence the title of the volume. 





the dedication ‘to the life of religious 
devotion.’’ She fully realizes that she 
must live opposed to current tenden- 
cies and popular values. 

The attempted parallelism with 
Jung’s ‘‘integration’’ is a Procrust- 
ean Bed (to which Eliot, naturally, 
has antecedently objected) on which 
the final (but only the final) aspects 
of her interpretations inevitably fail. 
There is only an extrinsic and tenu- 
ous similarity between the expres- 
sions of the psychologist and those of 
the poet. In this book the similarity 
is unjustifiably heightened by am- 
biguous language. Miss Drew con- 
sciously vitiates Eliot’s professed 
meanings and the traditional or con- 
ventional value of words. Referencé 
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to W. P. Witeutt’s Catholic Thought 
and Modern Psychology would seem 
to indicate that, although Miss 
Drew’s Jung is inimical to Christi- 
anity, the original Jung might not 
be so. 

The most terrible aspect of the 
book is this: the apparently holy 
earnestness with which Miss Drew 
presents an entirely false philosophy 
and religion. She writes in an at- 
mosphere of dedication. 

Casually, as if it didn’t matter, 
she denies objectivity. As if it were 
nothing at all or as if she were doing 
something sacred and right, she 
empties of their meaning all the holy 
names of Christianity and uses them 
to name shadows. Often her reverent, 
rhythmie lines, while coldly un- 
polemic, are blasphemous and sacri- 
legious. 


Graceful Verses 


The Charity of the Stars 

John Heath-Stubbs Sloane, $2.50 

Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. 

Grady. 

This is an attractive book of not al- 
ways perfect poems. There is some- 
thing tentative about the book as a 
whole; it is an essay, a trial, a 
launching out. Amongst the poems 
there is unevenness of achievement. 
A skilled technique is not altogether 
chastened. There are poems and 
lines that are warm and engaging 
but few that are challenging. 

John Heath-Stubbs is a learned 
artist, a skilled and careful practi- 
tioner. -At the present, he lacks 
something in depth and intensity of 
conception. His lines lack urgency, 
immediacy. His imagination, given 
to the past, not always unarchaie, yet 
versatile and fertile, is sometimes 
soft and uniempered. 

Yet there is grace in his line, 
limpidness, fluidity — a felicitous, 
mild, flowing quality. These thought- 
ful poems are nct to be — can not 
be — hurried over. The meaning of 
each may be patiently and subtly il- 
luminated. But in that illumination 
every word and nuance counts. The 
poems are interesting. They often 


— research, thought, specula- 
ion. 





“Tt leads one naturally to rhe- 
torical antithesis to think . . . that 
after making the world He should 
consent to be taught carpentering 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J., 
quoted in Immortal Diamond. 


May-Junz, 1949 


Eliot Lectures On 
Christian Society 


The Idea of a Christian Society 
(re-issue) 

T. S. Eliot Hareourt, 104 pp., $2.00 

Reviewed by Dr. James F. An- 

derson. 

Consisting of three lectures delivered 
in 1939 at Cambridge University and 
first published that year, this book 
deals with the ‘‘idea’’ of a Christian 
society in the sense given the word 
by Coleridge, namely, ‘‘that concep- 
tion of a thing . . . which is given 
by the knowledge of its ultimate 
aim.’’ 

Mr. Eliot is therefore concerned 
‘‘not with spiritual institutions in 
their separated aspect, but the or- 
ganisation of values, and a direction 
of religious thought which must in- 
evitably proceed to a criticism of po- 
litical and economic systems.’’ In 
other words, the author is not consid- 
ering the problem of the form or 
structure of a Christian society as 
such, but, precisely, the problem of 
its end, in so far as the latter deter- 
mines its form or structure and sets 
the standard by which all its secular 
and spiritual institutions must be 
judged. 

No slightest flippaney or disre- 
spect is intended in saying that this 
book, written by an Anglo-Catholic, 
might almost have been written by a 
Catholic. For the main lines and 
tendencies of Mr. Eliot’s thought are 
fundamentally Catholie without qual- 
ification. That his Idea fails to be 
integrally, explicitly, and formally 
Catholic is due to the underlying, 
though undefined, Anglo-Catholic no- 
tion of ‘‘the Universal Church.”’ 

To be universal in its essence, the 
Chureh must be one organically. A 
‘*yniversal church’’ which is a whole 
of parts more or less closely bound 
to one another through doctrine, 
practice and tradition, can be dis- 
tributively or extensively ‘‘univer- 
sal’’ (or relatively so), but it cannot 
be universal per se, intensively, 
simply because it lacks organic unity 
in itself. Only the being, the life, and 
the authority of God Himself can 
supply this unity. That is to say, the 
uni-versal Church is necessarily the 
one, unique Mystical Body of Christ. 
It is only within this Body that Mr. 
Eliot’s noble conception of a ‘‘Com- 
munity of Christians’’ can be real- 
ized, for there is no organic super- 
natural unity outside it. 

In Mr. Eliot’s Jdea we have the 





paradox of an essay of great intel- 
lectual distinction, packed with Cath- 
olie wisdom, written by a poet who 
is also a true philosopher and yet not 
a Catholic in the full and formal 
sense. The drift and intention of his 
thinking has brought Mr. Eliot to the 
threshold of the Mystical Body, yet 
he remains without. 

Were he actually within that Body, 
he could not suppose that the idea of 
an organically united Christian so- 
ciety ‘‘ean only be realised, in Eng- 
land, through the Chureh of Eng- 
land’’; that ‘‘it is this Chureh which, 
by reason of its tradition, its organi- 
sation, and its relation in the past to 
the religious-social life of the people, 
is the one for our purpose—and that 
no Christianisation of England can 
take place without it.”’ 


Opposing Philosophies 
Weighed and Compared 


Two Ways of Life: Christian 
and Materialist 
F. Sherwood Taylor 
Newman, 111 pp., $2.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Henry Wil- 
mering, S.J, 


This book is a clear and logical com- 
parison of the two principal philoso- 
phies of the present day, showing at 
a glance what are the ultimate con- 
clusions reached by each system. The 
author, who is Curator of the Mu- 
seum of the History of Science at 
Oxford, approaches his subject in a 
scientific manner and correctly out- - 
lines the materialistic tenets. Then as 
a good Christian thinker he weighs 
the pros and cons of this system, and 
finds much that is unacceptable. With 
equal fairness he outlines the chief 
points of the Christian system, and 
examines the objections raised against 
them by the opponents. There fol- 
lows a practical application of both 
systems to man’s daily life: to the 
inner life of the individual, to his 
relationship at home, and to his deal- 
ings with his fellowman outside the 
home. In this test the principles of 
materialism are again found to be 
unacceptable. If logically followed 
out they lead to selfishness, unhappi- 
ness, state domination and all the 
evils of the modern totalitarian state. 
Christianity on the other hand 
‘‘preseribes to its members the co- 
operation in doing good which must 
promote the well-being of all, com- 
mands obedience to just law, and 
forbids anything that ‘transgresses 
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God’s law or invades man’s natural 
rights.’’ Such a system, if consistent- 
ly followed out by a majority, would 
secure peace and happiness for all. 
Accordingly, ‘‘it presents to us a 
perfect scheme of life.’’ 

Dr. Taylor has performed an im- 
portant service by summarizing the 
two ways of life, by insisting that 
Christian postulates must rule the 
world, if we are to have peace and 
harmony, and by indicating what the 
consequences may be if the present 
materialistie principles should pre- 
vail in the modern councils of 
nations. 


Guide to Philosophy — 
But No Shortcut 


Barbara Celarent: A Description 
of Scholastic Dialectic 


Thomas Gilby, O.P. 

Longmans, 303 pp., $4.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Joseph M. 
O’Leary, C.P. 


Father Gilby’s book can well serve 
as a guide for every sincere seeker 
of wisdom, and as a retreat manual 
for logicians and thinkers, for teach- 
ers and leaders. The high adventure 
of exact thinking and _ responsible 
speech is admirably described in this 
spirited and inspiring introduction 
to scholastic dialectic. 

The work is not intended as an 
elementary manual of formal logic, 
but rather as a description of a habit 
of mind and method. It is not for 
the advanced student but for the 
general reader, especially for inquir- 
ing minds that are discouraged by 
the entanglements of philosophy but 
are suspicious of shorteuts. 

Father Gilby’s purpose is better 
indicated by the subtitle than by 
the symbolie title of the work. He 
distinguishes between logie and dia- 
lectie — a distinction corresponding 
roughly to the more common one 
between minor (formal) logie and 
major (applied) logic. 

‘‘Logie is the art and science ot 
thinking correctly, especially in mat- 
ters that admit of cogent demonstra- 
tion, while dialectic is the com- 
panionable extension into matters 
where we must be content with de- 
seriptions and probable assents.’’ 

Dialectic is to be an instrument of 
knowledge by way of conversation or 
dialogue rather than by formal 
soliloquy. 

In his treatment, Father Gilby 
earries along the standard equipment 


of formal logic (notions, judgment 
ratiocinations), but in a way tha 
brings confidence and _ delight 
well as knowledge and insight to th 
reader. Lucidity of thought and ey. 
pression will considerably ease th 
difficulties of the intelligent reader, 
The book can be read, and need no 
be regarded as a textbook. 

The reader will be pleased to find 
in the examples and _ illustration 
much literary allusion (some of it 
however, easier to detect for an Eng. 
lishman than for an American) that 
gives tone and spirit and _ personal 
interest to the book. 

Better still, and of first importane 
for all classes of readers, there is an 
amazing amount of the thought of 
St. Thomas, concentrated and _ sug. 
gested in a way that makes the dia. 
lectie a practical introduction to the 
golden wisdom of the Angelic Doctor, 

Emphatieally, this is an important 
book, a solid and lasting contribu. 
tion to the easier and fuller under. 
standing and appreciation of peren- 
nial philosophy. 


Objective Volume 
On Psychiatry 


How Psychiatry Helps 


Phillip Polatin, M.D., and Ellen C. 
Philtine Harper, 242 pp., $3.00 

' Reviewed by F. J. Braceland, 
M.D. 


This volume, written by a psychia- 
trist in collaboration with, his wife, 
a sueeessful writer of fiction, outlines 
and describes the symptoms of met: 
tal diseases in language which is u- 
derstandable to the layman. It is as 
free of technical jargon as any book 
which presents a medical subject to 
the general public can be made. 

Simply and methodically, the vol 
ume identifies the major and minor 
psychoses, and discusses what can 
and what cannot be done in thei 
treatment. There is no bias evident. 
The authors are eclectic, and there 
is no particular philosophic orients 
tion intended. The sensibilities of 
various types of readers are re 
spected, and one finds but little with 
which he is in disagreement. There 3s 
a consideration of psychoanalysis 
which is noteworthy for its restraint 
and objectivity. 

The book is particularly suitable 
for educators, clergymen, and phys 
cians who encounter problems due 10 
mental disease in their daily work. 
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~BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





Story of Year At 


Teachers’ College 
Merry Makes a Choice 
Alma Heflin McCormick 

Little Brown, 243 pp., $2.50 
For high school students who are 
thinking seriously of their vocation 
in life and who lean ever so slightly 
toward the teaching profession, 
Merry Makes a Choice is one of the 
books that should not be omitted 
from their reading list. 

When Merry Bates was induced 
by her parents to make use of the 
scholarship to the State Teachers’ 
College which had been awarded her 
on the basis of her potentialities as 
a ‘“‘born leader and teacher,’’ her 
mind was filled with grim foreboa- 
ings of a long dull life as an ‘‘old- 
maid school marm.’’ 

An ugly valentine depicting such a 
in caricature had been 
slipped into her trunk by her mis- 
chievous younger brother. What an 
outlook on life! But Merry braced 
herself against the temptation to tell 
her mother that she had changed her 
mind, and secretly she promised her- 
self only one year at Teachers’ Col- 
lege. 

What happened to Merry during 
that year at Bradmont is intensely 
interesting and enlightening. Senior 
high school students will enjoy Merry 
Makes a Choice. 

—Sister M. Amarella, 0.8.F. 


Miss Quinn’s Secret 


Dorothy Aldis (il, Rowena Fry) 
Putnam, 164 pp., $2.50 


What price a museum? This delight- 
fully integrated story-within-a-story 
of how the museum grew skillfully 
uses antiques and other Americana 
of southern Indiana and Kentucky to 
interest its readers. 

Under the peppy Miss Quinn’s en- 
thusiasm, five lively and convineing 
youngsters are brought together to 
share her secret. Format and line 
drawings are pleasingly effective. 

Mrs. Aldis upholds her reputation, 
gained in fourteen previous books, 
for insight into the child’s mind. Her 
practical motherhood and sympathe- 
tic authorship are also demonstrated 
by a gentle insistence on courtesy. 

Here is whimsical evidence to lay 
the old canard about librarians be- 
ing drab people. 

—Crescence A. Burgunder 


May-June, 1949 


Colonial Days Story 
Has Plenty of Action 


Royalton Raid 
Leon W. Dean Rinehart, 241 pp., $2.59 


Leon Dean has already won a fol- 
lowing with such books as Guns Over 
Champlain, a good, swift-moving 
novel of the War of 1812; Red Man’s 
Trail, an excellent story for teen-age 
boys and girls; and Pirate Lair, a 
story of Vermonters in which the 
action is swift and the characteriza- 
tion good. 

In this latest historical adventure 
story, Royalton Raid, the plot is 
built around the kidnapping of 
Gideon Smart, a young Vermont boy, 
by a group of Indians in 1780. The 
book is full of action from the first 
fateful suggestion of Amos Smart to 
his wife, to the last exciting page 
where Gideon finally finds his way 
back to his home after a two year 
absence in which he has been ecap- 
tured by the Indians and forced to 
mareh many miles into Canada. 

The modern adolescent avid for 
adventure and excitement will find 
it aplenty in Royalton Raid. From 
the first hint of danger in the dead- 
ly struggle between a raging boar 
and the bear who had attacked the 
hogs, to the last encounter of Gideon 
with the Indians, the reader is 
breathless as he turns page after 
pave to find one suceeeding disaster 
more terrible and gory than the last. 
Indeed, if the book has a defect it 
is here. One ean hardly believe that 
so much could happen to one man 
and that he could still survive. 

—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


Senior Year 
Anne Emery (il. Beth Krush) 
Westminster, $2.50 
Anne Emery, who presumably 
‘*knows all about life’’ in the grow- 
ing-up stages, has produced another 
story for young readers that is 
wholesome and altogether enjoyable. 
Senior Year presents Sally Burn- 
aby and her family, her school com- 
panions, friends and neighbors, not 
ideally, but with sound and practi- 
eal wisdom. The relationships of the 
young people in the story touch all 
conditions of modern living — those 
arising from home, school, and 


echureh contacts, no less than those- 


which every young boy and girl 


must meet in the normal process of 
growing-up, friendships, parties, 
dating, education, and choice of life- 
work. Mrs. Emery handles these 
with sureness and a fine sense of 
balance. Although she points the ob- 
ligation that parents help son and 
daughter make right decisions in 
courses of action, nowhere does she, 
as author, obtrude herself upon the 
reader; it is always Sally and her 
associates who are important. It is 
through their eyes and by their com- 
ments that the reader understands 
that there are finer things in life 
than merely having what seems desir- 
able at the moment. 

This is a story that should hold 
the young readers’ attentions by its 
charm and smoothly swift pace. The 
pen sketches included to high-light 
occasional scenes, unfortunately, do 
not mateh the fine quality of the 
story. 

— Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


The Silver Quest 
Elizabeth Meigs B-M, $2.50 


The author has based her story on 
the legend of a great Arabian stal- 
lion, El Soledad, brought to Mexico 
by Hernan Cortes some three cen- 
turies before the story opens. 

Thirteen-year-old Chela lives with 
her grandfather, Don Diego, on a 
ranch outside the village of Santa 
Maria de la Luz. She hears the 
story of the great horse for the first 
time when she is presented with a 
small silver statue of a winged horse, 
said to be a replica of the legendary 
stallion. 

Later, when she rides out on the 
range to rescue a goat attacked by 
coyotes, she -glimpses, for the first 
time, a great stallion whose ‘‘tail and 
mane, lifted like banners, were silv- 
ery mist.’’ we 

With patience and tact she wins 
the confidence of the wild stallion, 
believed to be a descendant of the 
fabled Arabian. The story of the 
friendship between the child and the 
horse makes up the backbone of the 
book. if 

Miss Meigs is thoroughly familiar 
with the deep religious life of the 
people, as well as the color and 
pageantry of old Mexico, and she 
has woven a delightful background 
for her story. Black and white il- 
lustrations are good. This is a Cath- 
olie book, highly recommended for 
adolescents. 

— Ann Cyr 
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Norwegian Pioneers 


Song of the Pines (Land of the 
Free Series) 

Walter & Marion Havighurst (i. 

Richard Floethe) Winston, $2.50 
As refreshing as a pine-laden breath 
of the Wisconsin woods wherein the 
story is laid is Song of the Pines. 
Nils Thorsen, although only a boy ot 
fourteen, represents the industrious, 
solidly ambitious youth of a century 
ago. 

The story takes Nils from poor be- 
ginnings in Norway to the threshold 
of a promising manufacturing career 
in the land of his dreams, America. 
Nils’ knife-sharpening trade, a clev- 
erly-used motif, serves well both as 
an éntree into the business world for 
Nils and as a story situation-saver. 

Featured also is the song of the 
pines from which the authors derive 
their title and their settings. Amus- 
ing incidents further the excellent 
narrative; the characters are warmly 
human, although that of Erik seems 
extraneous. The friendly Svendsens 
would. be delightful people to meet 
anywhere. Through hardship and 
discouragement, they maintain the 
hardy spirit of the vanquishing pio- 
neers. 

A fine balance between realism and 
glorification is struck in this juvenile, 
designed to give today’s young read- 
ers a keener appreciation of their 
country’s worth. 

—Helen Kane Doucette 


Sign of the Golden Fish 
Gertrude Robinson (illus. Frederick T. 
Chapman) Winston, 207 pp., $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister St. Mag- 
dalen, S.P. 
On a stage of seventeenth century 
coastal Maine and against a backdrop 
depicting authentically a settlement 
of Cornish fishermen, the author of 
Sign of the Golden Fish has pro- 
duced a third title of the Winston 
company’s ‘‘ Land of the Free’’ series 
about early colonies of immigrants. 
Miss Robinson’s plot, she avers, is 
wholly fictitious ; the characters, how- 
ever, move normally, if a bit plod 
dingly, amid exciting incidents. 
Young Chris Tobey has literally 
jumped ship in company with an 
experienced old sea dog, Peter 
Trench, and has ridden the waves 
onto the rocky coast of Maine in 
search of his loyalist father, an exile 
from Cromwell’s tyranny. How the 
lad reaches the settlement of Machi- 
gonne, takes over his absent father’s 
fishery, makes friends with Indian 
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and settler alike, and earries on until 
his family is reunited makes a 
worthwhile story. In the telling of 
it, Miss Robinson lacks verve, spright- 
liness: her emphasis on atmosphere 
seems to overshadow the narrative, 
although F,. T. Chapman’s illustra- 
tions in black and white help to re- 
store the balance. The book will ap- 
peal most to boys, grades 7 to 9. 


The Mystery of the Gulls 

Phyllis Whitney Westminster, $2.50 
Mystery books are always in demand 
by adolescent readers. The Mystery 
of the Gulls will satisfy girls who 
are looking for a new one. Because 
the central character is a girl, the 
book will probably have a limited ap- 
peal for boys. 

Then too, The Mystery of the Gulls 
has good family relationship em- 
phasized in that the objective of 
Taffy Sounders and her mother in 
attempting to manage the hotel on 
Mackinac Island for a summer is to 
assist in the purchase of a home. 
Hitherto the father’s income was 89 
small that this was not possible. 

Eerie gulls, a locked room, and a 
Chinese gong rung mysteriously at 
night help to create an atmosphere 
of suspense. 

Though to an adult the book might 
scem to drag a bit, the young reader 
may not find it so. The book can be 
recommended. 

—wSister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


At the Palace Gates 

Helen Rand Parish (il. Leo Politi) 

Viking, 64 pp., $2.00 

A nice little tale of Paco, a Peruvian 
country waif, and his adventures in 
the city of Lima. In his efforts to 
avoid being ‘‘gathered in’’ by the 
Publie Welfare Orphanage, he adopts 
the protective coloring of the city 
and becomes a bootblack among the 
street vendors of the Plaza de Armas. 

His friendship with the two tame 
vicunas who graze within the gates 
of the Palace involves him with some 
would-be assassins of the Presidente, 
but he emerges from the ensuing 
scuffle a hero, forever safe from the 
long arm of Public Welfare. 

Although Paco is only nine years 
old, this book is not likely to be ap- 
preciated by the very young; the vo- 
eabulary, particularly, is directed at 
an older age group. The theme, how- 
ever, has a universal and ageless ap- 
peal, and the book is beautifully writ- 
ten and actively illustrated in water 
color. —Virginia Cheatham Julier 





Summer Among Artists 


Paintbox Summer 


Betty Cavanna (illus., Peter Hunt) 
Westminster, 191 pp., $2.50 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Gus- 
tave, O.P. 


Kate Vale does not want to go t 
college; she has her heart set on art 
school. Her Aunt Dot, who encour. 
ages Kate’s aspirations, makes it 
possible for Kate to spend a summer 
in Provincetown, on the tip of Cape 
Cod, painting peasant furniture fo; 
Peter Hunt. 

The months at the Peasant Village 
are filled with work and play, adven. 
ture and Kate’s first experience with 
love and jealousy. Kate learns to 
plan and execute original peasant de. 
signs for furniture under Peter 
Hunt’s kindly direction; she shares 
and helps to redecorate a wharf 
apartment with her friend, Rhoda; 
she falls in love with a young Portu- 
guese fisherman and is consumed with 
jealousy when he falls in love with 
Misty. Kate does some oil painting 
on the side and, in a village contest, 
wins an honorable mention which 
convinces her parents to give Kate 
permission to go to art school. Before 
the summer is over Kate overcomes 
her jealousy of Misty and accepts the 
attentions of Bill who is also inter. 
ested in becoming an artist. 


Paintbox Summer is a_ friendly 
sympathetic story of a young girl's 
problems about growing up and de 
termining her work in life. The treat- 
ment of her emotions and her reae- 


tions to difficult or embarrassing sit- 


uations is deft and realistic. Kate 
does not overcome her difficulties 
without some painful misadventure; 
for instance, her zeal to impress 4 
young boy with her small knowledge 
of sailing almost leads to tragedy. 
Nor does she gain the heart of the 
boy whom she thinks she loves. It is 
these touches of reality which keep 
the story from being another weak 
sentimental romance. The presence 
of the famous painter, Peter Hunt, 
moving quietly and genially through 
the adventures of the summer adds 
to the life-like charms of Paintbox 
Summer. 

The gav dust jacket, end paper’, 
and chapter decorations are done by 
the real Peter Hunt and help t 
make this an altogether delightful 
book, one to be recommended fot 
young people who like wholesome 
books which are well-written, fast 
moving, and realistic. 
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A Cup of Courage 

Mina Lewiton McKay, $2.50 
Courage sustains each member of 
the Falter family about whom Mina 
Lewiton writes in A Cup of Courage, 
her second contribution to the David 
McKay company’s ‘‘Youth Today”’ 
series. Throughout the story, the 
author, who is Mrs. Howard Simon 
of Dutchess county, New York, pre- 
sents the point of view of Brook 
Falter. She begins with Brook’s 
earliest recollections at the age of 
five or six when the little girl is 
puzzled at the frequent moves of the 
familv, each time into smaller quar- 
ters. Gradually, Brook and _ her 
slightly older brother, Tom, grasp 
the significance of their mother’s ef- 
forts to ‘‘cover over’’ the unhappy 
effects of their father’s drinking 
habit. Years pass; years filled with 
embarrassments and unsolved prob- 
lems for the children. When Brook 
is seventeen, her mother dies. Sud- 
denly, she finds herself assuming 
toward her father the ‘‘cover over’’ 
attitude of her mother, with the add- 
ed fear lest Tom inherit the Falter 
weakness. But Dad, a_ brilliant 
journalist and sound at heart, has 
been shocked into reality and a sense 
of responsibility. 

In a story of this type where re- 
spectability and/or natural virtues 
are the sole motivating forces, albeit 
human friendships may contribute 
something, secularism makes its best 
bid for popularity. One abhors piet- 
ism in a story as in life; nor does 
one ask that piety be spread over 
every page of a book. In the solution 
of life’s problems, however,- the help 
of God, the grace of God, the men- 
tion of God should not be ignored. 
The more emphatically when an 
author is attempting to help Amer- 
lean youth who daily handle coins 
announcing, ‘‘In God we trust.’ 

—Sister St. Magdalen, S.P. 


A Picture Dictionary of the Bible 
Ruth P. Tubby (il. Ruth King) 
Abingdon, 64 pp., $1.59 
The reading of Bible histories, re- 
ligion texts, and stories of early days 
will inevitably be made more mean- 
ingful to boys and girls who have 
this storehouse of information at 
their command. This splendid selec- 
tion of well-illustrated and defined 
Biblical names and terms should be 
m the hands of every alert teacher of 
religion. 
—A Sister of the Visitation 


May-June, 1949 





Intermediate & Below 





Engaging Story 
of Summer Months 
The Jennifer Wish 


Eunice Young Smith (illus. author) 
Bobbs-Merrill, 250 pp., $2.50 
If boys and girls don’t fall in love 
with The Jennifer Wish, story, pic- 
tures, book jacket and all, then chil- 
dren are no longer children. 

Set back in 1908, The Jenmfer 
Wish includes just the short summer 
months—but oh, how wonderful, how 
full of absorbing discoveries and de- 
lightful adventures on a farm, away 
from the crowded city where children 
can not have fun without the next 
door neighbor’s getting cross! Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill, Jan, Kevin, Jennifer, 
and Holly just love the country, es- 
pecially Jennifer who finds magie 
everywhere. 

Eunice Young Smith has written a 
praiseworthy ‘‘first’’? book for chil- 
dren. Her style and approach is ap- 
pealingly fresh and realistic; her 
characters, life-like, distinct, and lov- 
able; and her pictures, cute as can 
be with kittens, horses, puppies, 
God’s own lovely nature, and, of 
course, the children—enjoying coun- 
try life. A book for every child and 
for every adult who still has a little 
of the child inside him. 

—NSister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


Mystery of the Haunted Cliff 
Walter Retan (illus. F. T. Chapman) 
Aladdin Books, 131 pp., $2.00 
Paul Carter and Bill Kingsley were 
busy in the attic of Carter’s store 
when they saw a truck drive up, two 
men get out and rob the store in 
broad day light. The excitement of 
looking for and finding clues, to- 
gether with the planning of their an- 
nual outdoor vacation is made adven- 
turous by the fact that they pick a 
camping place close to a haunted 
cliff, nearby which they had seen 
what they thought was the robber’s 
truck. On beginning serious investi- 
gation, the boys find that the cliff 
isn’t haunted, but is being used as a 
hideout by thieves, whose specialty is 
that of stealing electrical equipment. 
The boys are caught by the thieves, 
treated roughly and held captive. 
The book is excellent, the print 
good, vocabulary sixth grade, the 
story is exciting and clean. 
—Sister M. Verona, O.P. 


The Bells of Bleecker Street 

Valenti Angelo (il. author) 

Viking, 186 pp., $2.59 

Reviewed by Sister Marie 

Thomas, O.P. 

The bells of Bleecker Street are the 
bells of the church of Our Lady of 
Pompeii which ring through the daily 
adventures and nightly dreams of 
Joey Enrico, age twelve. 

Children at the intermediate level 
will love this nostalgie story of New 
York’s Little Italy and the well- 
meaning though far from faultless 
boy-world of which Joey is the cen- 
ter. It is a boy’s everyday world, a 
world of baseball and violin practice, 
of fruit vendors and consequently of 
temptation. The bells sound to Joey’s 
heart the hope of lasting peace and 
the consolation which Faith brings 
to those who suffer. 

Speaking as critic, I find the char- 
acterization weak and the stories 
somewhat lacking in the color and 
vivacity which the subject suggests. 
Mr. Angelo has illustrated the book 
with great artistic skill. 
i, 
A Sundae with Judy 

Frieda Friedman (il. Carolyn Haywood) 

Morrow, $2.50 

Judv Marshall helps her father in his 
small New York candy store, making 
sodas and sundaes, and waiting on 
customers. 

Discord occurs when Judy backs 
Mayling, a Chinese girl, for member- 
ship in a club. The club comes to 
disaster, and Judy and Mayling start 
a new one; the girls who did not re- 
sent the little Chinese girl become 
members of this new club. 

This is an excellent story. There 
are many points which show right 
conduct, and yet there is nothing 
pedantic about it. The vocabulary is 
within the range of intermediate- 
grade children. 

—Sister M. Verona, O.P. 


The Phoenix and the Carpet 
E. Nesbit (il. J. S. Goodall) 
OMcC, 328 pp., $2.75 
The best of Victorian manners and 
morals is delightfully preserved in 
this story of four children whose nur- 
sery carpet will grant three wishes a 
day. Companion in their adventures 
is the haughty golden Phoenix. 
There is a rare richness of imagin- 
ing here, and a sprightly humor. The 
familiarity of the author’s style 
should draw young readers immedi- 
ately into the charmed company. 
—M. L. Hi. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS 





Seeds of Contemplation 
Thomas Merton 

New Directions, 201 pp., $3.00 
Philip Burnham in The New York 
Times: ‘‘Seeds of Contemplation 
gives no method or handy way of 
prayer and renunciation to take 
yourself out of you and free the way 
for the entrance of happiness and of 
God. It does give to a contemporary 
reader a multitude of insights into 
why and what it means ‘to discover 
myself in discovering God.’ . . . There 
are many questions which this read- 
ing does not answer but makes more 
urgent, because they are nearer to 
the right questions. The approach 
and style and background are the au- 
thor’s own, although his style also is 
severely disciplined and the writing 
wonderfully objectified. Fortunately, 
it is not depersonalized, but vigorous 
and of great flavor. Mysticism, renun- 
ciation and solitude may be seen as 
a strong and masculine, an energetic 
and, happily, also a native calling.’’ 


The Loved One 

Evelyn Waugh Little, Brown, $2.50 
Graham Greene in The Month: “‘... 
The delightful minor novelist has de- 
veloped into one of the major writers 
of his day. . . . We cannot help rec- 
ognizing the genuine note of hate, the 
hate of a man who loves, of one aware 
that it was for this grotesque world 
a God died, who is bitterly ashamed 
of what we have made of ourselves. 
... If it were not so funny, how re- 
volting it would be. The grotesque de- 
tails are pressed firmly, relentlessly 
home by Mr. Waugh’s thumb—like 
sand in a child’s pail. Sometimes his 
diligence seems to go too far. . . But 
this is a small criti-ism, for the sand 
has been very firmly set and this 
castle is likely to endure as long as 
any against the sea of time.’’ 


The Norwayman 

Joseph O’Connor Maemillan, $3.00 
Ruth Moore in Saturday Review of 
Literature: ‘‘Professor O’Connor’s 
first interest in this novel lies with 
the people of coastal Eire, whom he 
reports with first-hand knowledge 
and understanding. .. The true value 
of his book is in its authentic and 
_ poetic chronicling of a people and 
their lives, which sounds through 
The Norwayman with the ring of 
honest coin.’’ 
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The Road Between 

James Farrell Vanguard, $3.50 
Charles J. Rolo in The Atlantic: ‘‘It 
has been said of several noted novel- 
ists that they have spent their lives 
rewriting the same book. The unkind 
cut has point in reference to James 
Farrell. . . It must be said to Mr. 
Farrell’s credit, that the failings of 
his recent work are not the usual 
ones of a top-drawer U. S. novelist 
slipping below his par. . . The trouble 
is simply that Farrell has never out- 
grown the thirties (I refer, of course, 
to his outlook, not his subject mat- 
ter). He has remained petrified in 
the attitudes and obsessions which 
made him a representative voice — 
an eloquent and important one — of 
that decade. And being ‘dated’ is 
something he can ill afford to be, 
for his prose is devoid of grace, 
humor, or poetry, and is littered 
with cliches.’’ 


The Seven Storey Mountain 

Thomas Merton Harcourt, $3.00 
Edward Weeks in The Atlantic: ‘‘To 
a Protestant, this book is a mixed 
blessing. As an autobiography it has 
in it the search for the interior life 
— a chronicle by turns exhibitionis- 
tic, irrelevant, and intense. As a 
book of spiritual leading, it holds 
many arrows of truth for us all... 
Yet I cannot agree with some of the 
sweeping condemnations which ne 
applies so readily to those who are 
not members of his Church. I think 
he knows too little of American 
democracy to speak as he does about 
our public schools. I think there 
would have been more humility in 
his judgment of American prob- 
lems had he been with us longer, not 
as a transient but as one who has 
had to live them through.”’ 


The Great Pierpont Morgan 
Frederick Lewis Allen 

Harper, 306 pp., $3.50 
Orville Prescott in The New York 
Times: ‘‘With scrupulous care to 
ascertain the exact facts, with great 
skill in making intricate financial 
transactions comprehensible and with 
calm detachment (Allen) has put 
Morgan in his proper place in the 
social and economic history of our 
country. This is a sound and able 
book. The only thing which keeps 





it from being an extremely interest. 
ing book is that Morgan, no matter 
how important or how interesting 
were some of his activities, was not 
interesting as an individual humap 
being.’’ 


Judicial Doctrines of Religious Rights 
in America 
William George Torpey 

U. of No. Carolina, $5.00 
The Catholic World: ‘‘He aims to sum 
marize all court decisions on important 
aspects of religious liberty, drawing his 
material from more than two thousand 
decided cases. . . . His book has real value 
whether or not one agrees with his com. 
ments and generalizations. . .’’ 


Father Knickerbocker Rebels 
T. J. Wertenbaker 

Scribner, 308 pp., $4.50 
The Sign: ‘‘ Anyone interested in the his- 
tory of the War of Independence will find 
this a valuable book, for the reason that it 
presents the history of this monumental 
conflict from a local but highly important 


point of view.’’ 


Sir and Brother 

Harry Lee Appleton, $3.00 
The Commonweal: ‘*. . . A smooth narra- 
tive of what happened to one labor leader 
when three crises faced him. . . . The union 
atmosphere, the pre-convention jockeying 
for votes, ... the strike parleys with man- 
agement, are all authentically done. . .’’ 


Southern Cross 

Brigid Knight Doubleday, $3.00 
The Catholic World: ‘*. . . A novel of a 
Boer family from the turn of the century 
through the second World War. ... Their 
basic attitudes are Christian. But it is wm 
fortunate that a book so full of worthy | 
sentiments should have so little literary 
merit.’? 





FOR TODAY’S READERS 
(Continued from page 7) 


structive power, unleashing an unen¢- 
ing chain of disruptiveness.’’ 

‘‘The supreme place to build the 
defense against divorce is not the 
courtroom,’’ Father O’Brien main- 
tained. ‘‘The most important time to 
speak a word of counsel to young 
people is not after the marriage, it is 
before. The vast bulk of marriages 
which fail never had a ghost of 4 
chance to begin with. Anyone who is 
not entirely blind could have seen 
this before the marriage. He could 
have counselled. the young people to 
use clear thinking. They must be 
taught that marriage cannot be based 
on émotional stimulation alone.”’ 

Father suggested that Catholie 
parents work to make the social life 
of their parishes more active. In 
parish centers, youth can make the 
social contacts which are vital before 
marriage. 
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APPRAISALS AT A GLANCE 


‘DM—Doubtful Merit 

'EXC—Excelient 
FAV—Favorable 
NR—Not Recommended 
REC—Recommended 


SAT—Satisfactory 
SR—See Review 
UNFAV—Unfavorable 
VG—Very Good 
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THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


JUNE SELECTIONS 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


Edited by 
John A. O’Brien 


The stories of the conversions of 
15 prominent Catholics, written by 
the converts themselves, are pre- 
sented by Father O’Brien. Among 
the authors who contribute to the 
book are Clare Booth Luce, Evelyn 
Waugh, Fulton Oursler, Senator 
Wagner, Gretta Palmer and Owen 
Francis Dudley. Regular price, 
$3.75; Book Club price, $2.91. Both 
June selections, $4.45. 


HENRY VIII 


by 
Theodore Maynard 


Maynard’s fluent, limpid style, ex- 
tended historical research, and 
long experience in the study and 
depiction of character, are all com- 
bined to make Henry VIII a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature 
of what ‘is probably the most 
tragic period in history and one of 
the most interesting. Regular price, 
$2.50; Book Club price, $1.89. Both 
June selections, $4.45. 


The Thomas More Book Club was established by The Thomas More Association (a 


non-profit organization whose sole aim is to promote the reading of good Catholic books) 
at the insistence of our friends and customers. They argued—and we agreed—that a book 
club was needed which would stress Catholic principles and high literary standards 
and would never forget that most of us have slim book-buying budgets. 


We offer our members a wide variety of books to choose from—two and sometimes 


three selections a month if we can find the right books. When we can’t, we tell you so 
and skip a month. Twice a year we offer you bargain prices on the outstanding books 
of the year—other than our selections. 


savings amount to at least 30%. 


All Book Club selections are priced at big savings to you. For joint selections these 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


_____ Please enroll me in The Thomas More Book Club. I agree to purchase a minimum of 
four Book Club selections a year. Please also send me BOOKS ON TRIAL, your comprehensive 


_ guide to modern reading, at the special member’s price of only $1.00 a year. 


_____Start my membership by sending both June selections. 





Please send me more information about The Thomas More Book Club. 
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